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This  and 
lomy,  Too" 


Gee,  Mom,  I'll  soon  be  OUT  of 
these  O.D.'s  One  more  of  YOUR 
meals,  and  the  buttons  would  pop 
off  anyway.  What's  cookin', 
good-lookin'? 


One  of  your  favorites,  dear: 
Lamb  Chops.,  very  SPECIAL 
. . .  cooked  in  my  new  GAS 
broiler. 


The  chops  are  sizzling,  but  there's 
no  smoke... notice?  Thegas  flame 
lights  itself  and  I  can  regulate  it 
with  a  touch  of  the  dial.  I'm  so 
proud  of  my  new  "CP"  Gas 
range. 
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Pardon,  may  I  add  my  two-cents'  worth? 
(THRIFTY  of  the  Gas  Flame  Quints)... Gas 
cooking  saves  nutrients;  reduces  shrinkage; 
costs  practically  nothing  for  upkeep,  little  for 
fuel.  Now  here's  the  RECIPE  for  those  tasty 
lamb  chops.  Try  it  I 
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Mom,  K-ration  is  but  a  fading  memory! 
Now,  /f  Sis  could  cook  like  YOU,  maybe 
she'd  LAND  that  j.g.  Me,  "I  want  a 
girl  just  like  the  girl  who  married  dear 
old  Dad." 
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MOUNTAIN   FUEL   SUPPLY   COMPANY 

Serving  Twenty-six  Utah  and  Wyoming  Communities 
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By  DR.  FRANKLIN  S.  HARRIS,  JR. 

Cmall  pieces  of  choice  jade  in  China 
*^  are  frequently  wrapped  in  soft 
leather  or  silk  and  worn  on  a  cord  next 
to  the  body.  In  time  the  heat  and 
moisture  of  the  human  body  changes 
the  texture,  the  color  becomes  darker, 
and  the  surface  contracts. 


A  blackberry  without  thorns  has 
"^  been  released  to  the  English  public 
by  the  John  Innes  Horticultural  Institu- 
tion, a  development  of  work  started  in 
1912. 


■\T7artime  research  on  the  human  dis- 
ease  of  scabies  in  Great  Britain, 
using  volunteers  for  patients,  found  the 
disease  is  not  likely  to  be  transmitted 
by  any  means  other  than  human  con- 
tact, and  that  the  incubation  period  is 
often  a  month  or  more  after  infection. 
As  a  result  of  the  testing  of  various 
methods  of  treatment,  cures  of  practi- 
cally all  cases  of  this  itching  disease  can 
be  made  in  a  very  short  time  of  those 
who  do  not  develop  an  immunity  by 
themselves. 


•  ■  ■  ■ 
•  ■  ■  ■ 


Antibiotics,  or  germ-killing  sub- 
^*  stances,  can  be  produced  not  only 
by  molds  ( such  as  penicillin ) ,  bacteria, 
and  algae,  but  now  may  be  found 
in  leaves  and  fruits  of  a  wide  range  of 
plants.  Substances  powerful  enough  to 
kill  staphylococcus  germs  have  been 
found  in  mullein,  peony,  and  Scotch 
thistle  leaves,  and  the  fruit  of  the  blue- 
berry, currant,  mountain  ash,  and 
honeysuckle. 
^ 

A  new  glass  has  been  developed  which 
***  will  withstand  hydrofluoric  acid. 
The  new  glass  contains  phosphorus 
pentoxide  instead  of  sand,  and  will  be 
used  for  laboratory  glassware,  factory 
and  laboratory  windows,  and  safety 
goggles. 

4 : 

Ceventeen  American  ships  have  been 

■  converted  to  mule  carriers.  The  ships 
carry  from  320  to  699  mules,  with  sick 
bays  for  sixteen  to  thirty-two  mules. 
The  stalls  are  built  to  take  care  of  mules 
of  various  sizes,  allowing  more  space 
for  the  Missouri  than  for  the  slightly 
smaller  Texas  mule.  To  help  reduce 
seasickness  the  stalls  are  built  crosswise. 


I^Iexico  is  larger  in  area  than  France, 
A  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Aus- 
tria combined. 

4 

Tt  has  been  estimated  that  the  average 
time  necessary  to  fall  asleep  is  four- 
teen minutes,  and  the  years  when  the 
most  dreaming  occurs  is  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  25. 
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Worth  Remembering  When  You      & 
Want  Delicious,  Oven  Fresh  Flavor      ^ 

#^MRMS  L  PURITY^ 
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M     It  might  as  well     ^ 
be  spring***        ^ 
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TV^others  used  to  think  of  the  spring  sunshine  for  their  children  with 
"*■  A  a  little  worry  about  how  much  damage  the  children  had  suffered  by 
lack  of  sunshine  during  the  winter.  But  now,  medical  and  nutrition 
authorities  know  that  the  mother  who  has  given  her  children  during  the 
winter  an  adequate  daily  quantity  of  milk  that  contains  400  units  of 
vitamin  D  per  quart,  has  given  them  just  as  good  assurance  of  sufficient 
vitamin  D — as  good  assurance,  that  is,  of  developing  sound  teeth  and 
bones  and  making  normal  growth — as  if  they  had  been  playing  in  bright 
sunshine  all  winter.  Many  thousands  of  mothers  have  given  their  babies 
and  children  this  happy  assurance  through  the  use  of 
Sego  Milk,  which  always  contains  the  required  amount 
of  vitamin  D  and  which,  incidentally,  costs  less  gen- 
erally than  ordinary  milk. 


SEGO    MILK    PRODUCTS    COMPANY 

Originator  of  Evaporated  Milk  in  the  Intermountain  West 
Plants  in  Richmond,  Utah;  Preston  and  Buhl.  Idaho 
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over 

The  spires  of  the  As- 
sembly Hall  serve 
to  remind  us  of  the 
diligent  worship  of  the 
pioneers  who,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  urgency 
of  the  hour,  gave  of 
their  time  and  their 
money  in  order  to 
build  and  enter  houses 
of  worship.  This  un- 
usual photograph  of 
the  spires  over  the 
Temple  Square  wall  is 
the  work  of  Jeano  Or- 
lando, adapted  for 
cover  use  by  Charles 
Jacobsen. 


L^hurch  of  the 

P\r.  John  A.  Widt- 
V*  soe  of  the  Council 
of  the  Twelve  will  be 
the  "Church  of  the 
Air"  speaker  on  the 
Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  Sunday, 
April  7.  The  program 
will  be  heard  at  10:00 
a.m.,  E.  S.T.,  9:00 
C.S.T.,  8:00  M.S.T., 
and  7:00  P.S.T.  His 
subject  will  be  "Faith 
in  an  Atomic  World." 
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By  Elaine  V.  Emans 

Never  has  faith  been 
lovelier  than  now, 

Though  I  have  seen  it 
in  a  dream  unproved, 

And  through  a  night 
too  dark  for  any 
star, 

Felt  it  about  a  moun- 
tain to  be  moved, 

And     often     deep     in 
praying.    But  some- 
how 

This   is   the   best:   not 
knowing  where  you 
are 

(Though  it's  in  some 
remotest  corner)  nor 

In  what  bright  danger, 
yet  believing  when 

The  time  is  past,  you'll 
have  surmounted 
war, 

And,  well  and  happy, 
you  will  come  again. 
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FOR  BETTER  LIVING 

By  Jean  Anderson 

Aheritage  of  liberty  rooted  deep  in 
the  soil  belongs  to  both  my  hus- 
■  band  and  myself,  and  we  feel  that 
contact  with  the  good  earth  makes  for 
better  living. 

The  fragment  of  earth  we  selected 
for  a  home  comprises  only  two  city 
lots.  We  were  first  attracted  to  this 
spot  by  the  sound  of  running  water  in 
a  near-by  creek.  Like  many  others,  I 
have  a  river  memory  carried  over  from 
childhood.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  me,  ex- 
erting an  unconscious  influence  upon 
much  that  I  do. 

We  have  made  many  changes  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  A  wire  fence  re- 
places the  old  wooden  one.  Covered 
with  ivy  at  the  alley  line,  it  makes  an 
effective  and  beautiful  screen  at  any 
season.  To  be  sure,  it  has  to  be  dis- 
ciplined occasionally  by  means  of  the 
pruning    shears. 

We  have  a  small  but  productive 
vegetable  and  herb  garden  together 
with  a  few  choice  fruit  trees  and  berry 
bushes.  On  many  excursions  to  the 
woods  we  brought  home  a  variety  of 
native  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering 
plants  for  transplanting  in  a  far  corner 
of  the  back  yard.  The  maples,  spend- 
thrifts of  soil  nourishment,  continued  to 
take  away  from  the  evergreens,  the 
food  necessary  for  normal  growth  so 
they  had  to  be  sacrificed.  The  stumps 
remain. 

We  call  the  three  pools  we  built  in 
the  back  yard,  our  lakes.  The  small  on2 
on  high  ground,  is  shallow.  Here  robins 
and  sparrows,  goldfinch  and  phoebes 
drink  and  bathe.  It  flows  through  a 
pebbly  stream  bed  and  over  a  ledge  of 
rock  into  a  larger  pool  below.  Be- 
neath this  ledge  the  fronds  of  a  wood- 
fern  reach  for  the  lifting  spray.  And 
this  pool  has  an  outlet  into  a  large,  re- 
flecting one — our  great  lake.  What 
matter  if  the  source  of  the  highest  one 
is  the  city  water  pipe,  carefully  dis- 
guised with  rocks  and  moss,  so  that  the 
water  seems  to  be  issuing  cool  and  clear 
from  a  native  spring! 

A  portion  of  the  ground  remained 
uncultivated  during  our  daughter's 
childhood  years.  Here  she  raced  with 
her  dog,  hid  among  the  tall  bracken, 
climbed  the  big  cherry  tree,  or  felt  the 
rhythm  of  a  tall  swing's  curving  flight. 
We  called  it  our  freedom  space.  Re- 
cently, we  reclaimed  a  part  of  it  for 
more  garden,  fruit  trees,  grapevines, 
and  berry  bushes. 

Already  it  has  given  generously  to 
more  than  our  physical  needs:  often, 
under  great  emotional  strain,  I  have 
weeded  the  vegetable  garden  or  pruned 
the  vines  or  berry  bushes.  Returning 
from  these  tasks,  I  have  felt  refreshed  in 
spirit  and  able  once  more  to  see  the 
pattern  of  life  clearly. 

Now  through  the  postwar  days  that 
still  challenge  our  inner  strength,  I  am 
becoming  more  and  more  certain  that 
contact  with  our  own  bit  of  earth  gives 
better  balance  to  our  living. 
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PABCO 

SASH  AND  TRIM  PAINT 

WAIT  no  longer  to  touch  up 
your  home !  Pabco  Sash  and  Trim 
Paint  is  home  from  the  wars — 
ready  to  bring  you  new,  brilliant, 
long-wearing  accents  of  color! 
This  is  the  famous  quality  paint 
that  brushes  on  so  easily . . .  dries 
hard  and  smooth,  without  brush- 
marks  . ,  .  and  provides  greatest 
protection  against  summer  sun 
and  winter  cold!  Paint  up  now 
with  Pabco  Sash  and  Trim  Paint 
...  at  leading  paint,  lumber,  hard- 
ware, and  department  stores. 


0}nF%(3^kxack 


THE   PARAFFINE   COMPANIES  •  INC. 

SAN    FRANCISCO   19 

Makers,  also,  of  Pabco  Wet-Patch,  Black  Hydroseal 
and  Pabcoweb,  Alumi -Shield  Roofing;  Pabco  Paint, 
Linoleums,   Pabco  Mastipave   Heavy-Duty   Flooring. 
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FUNDAMENTALS  OF  CONDUCTING 
(J.  Spencer  Cornwall.  Deseret  Book  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City.    93  pages.    50c.) 

J  Spencer  Cornwall  has  an  excellent 
♦  background  from  which  to  draw  material 
for  a  book  dealing  with  this  technical  and 
exacting  subject.  Serving  several  years  as 
school  music  instructor,  over  a  score  of 
years  as  school  music  supervisor,  and  more 
than  a  decade  as  director  of  the  famous  Salt 
Lake  Tabrenacle  choir,  as  well  as  training 
hundreds  of  choral  conductors,  he  qualifies 
as  an  eminent  authority  on  this  text. 

While  Fundamentals  of  Conducting  is 
primarily  a  treatise  on  choral  conducting,  it 
may  be  pursued  by  any  musician  with  great 
profit.  One  outstanding  feature  capably 
handled  is  the  discussion  of  good  tone  quali- 
ty, how  it  is  best  produced,  how  it  may  be 
best  developed  in  the  various  ages  of  sing- 
ers, and  finally  there  is  great  stress  on  the 
importance  of  the  best  tone  in  singing,  a  sub- 
ject often  side-stepped  in  similar  books.  It 
deals  with  the  ticklish  question  of  the  best 
ways  to  organize  a  choir.  Equally  fine  is 
the  concise  and  pointed  treatment  on  the 
often  avoided  subjects  of  dynamics,  phras- 
ing, interpretation,  and  learning  to  read 
music.  The  advice  on  how  to  plan  and  or- 
ganize a  rehearsal  is  much  needed,  for  many 
conductors  lack  a  specific  program  on  how 
to  proceed  with  this  vital  problem.  The  sec- 
tion on  congregational  and  community  sing- 
ing should  be  particularly  welcomed. 

This  book  should  be  especially  well  re- 
ceived and  should  also  find  universal  and 
instant  adoption  throughout  the  Church.  If 
closely  followed,  it  will  greatly  improve  our 
musical  standards. — Frank  W.  Asper. 

THE  DISCOURSES  OF 
WILFORD  WOODRUFF 

(Selected,  Arranged  and  Edited  by  G. 
Homer  Durham.   The  Bookcraft  Company, 
Salt  Lake  City.  357  pages.   $2.50.) 

This  is  the  sixth  volume  to  be  published 
from  the  discourses  and  writings  of  past 
presidents  of  the  Church,  and  it  will  take  its 
place  in  this  series  as  another  significant 
addition  to  Church  literature.  The  five 
which  have  preceded  it  are:  Teachings  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith;  The  Discourses 
of  Brigham  Young;  The  Gospel  Kingdom, 
John  Taylor;  Gospel  Doctrine,  Joseph  F. 
Smith;  Gospel  Standards,  Heber  J.  Grant. 

As  these  men  themselves  have  differed  in 
their  experiences,  their  gifts,  and  their  per- 
sonalities, so  each  of  the  books  differs  from 
the  others.  The  discourses  of  Wilford 
Woodruff  are  not  the  discourses  of  Brig- 
ham  Young,  nor  of  Heber  J.  Grant — but, 
dominant  in  them  all,  despite  all  differences 
of  time,  circumstances,  and  personality,  are 
the  great  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  applica- 
tion to  living. 

Wilford  Woodruff  spoke  faithfully,  hum- 
bly, courageously,  under  the  authority  and 
inspiration  of  his  calling  as  an  apostle  and 
prophet,  and  later  as  President  of  the 
Church,  and  it  is  the  essence  of  his  life's 
message  that  has  been  preserved  in  this 
volume,  by  means  of  classified  excerpts 
"selected,  arranged  and  edited"  by  an  able 
and  qualified  compiler,  Dr.  G.  Homer  Dur- 
ham. And  while  there  is  in  it  relatively  little 
that  one  might  call  biographical,  yet  the 
reader  who  acquaints  himself  with  this  com- 


pilation will  also  acquaint  himself  with  a 
man  and  a  prophet  of  God  who  lived  ninety- 
one  years  to  share  the  most  turbulent  trials 
and  most  exacting  hardships  of  the  Church, 
and  who  also  lived  to  see  the  turning  point 
in  its  history  and  to  complete  and  dedicate 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  The  reader  of  these 
pages  will  also  come  to  feel  and  to  know  the 
spirit  of  one  of  the  greatest  missionaries  of 
all  time.  But  beyond  knowing  Wilford 
Woodruff,  the  reader  will  also  come  away 
from  this  study  with  broader  and  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  with  firmer  faith  in  its  power  to  save  the 
souls  of  men. 

All  earnest  students  of  the  gospel  will  find 
this  work  inspiring  as  reading  and  useful 
for  reference.  It  promises  to  become  a  ne- 
cessary addition  to  every  basically  com- 
plete Church  library — along  with  its  five 
predecessors  in  the  series  listed  above. 

— R.  L.  E. 

WHEN  YOU  MARRY 

(Evelyn  Millis  Duvall  and  Reuben  Hill. 

Association  Press,  New  York. 

450  pages.    $3.00.) 

TITTarriage,  the  most  popular  social  institu- 
***  tion,  is  facing  difficult  problems  in  this 
complex  age.  This  book  presents  these 
problems  simply,  comprehensively,  and 
sanely.  There  is  a  constant  and  unusual 
search  for  causes  which  give  confidence  to 
the  advice  given.  The  conclusions  reached 
are  generally  sensible  and  safe.  Few  books 
on  this  subject  can  be  recommended  so 
heartily. 

The  discussion  falls  into  four  parts: 
Anticipating  Marriage;  What  It  Means  to 
Be  Married;  The  Making  of  a  Family;  and 
Family  Life  Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomor- 
row. These  subjects,  in  detailed  chapters, 
are  discussed  in  an  easy,  informal  manner, 
and  with  an  abundance  of  cleverly  devised 
illustrative  material,  pictures,  charts,  anal- 
yses, questions. 

Unlike  many  writings  on  the  subject,  the 
effect  of  religious  living  on  family  life  is 
given  attention.  Postwar  problems  are  also 
discussed.  There  is  digging  down  for  causes, 
young  and  old. 

Those  who  intend  to  marry,  and  those 
who  are  married,  could  read  this  book  with 
profit.—/.  A  W. 

MOBILIZING  FOR  ABUNDANCE 
(Robert  R.  Nathan.   Whittlesey  House, 
New  York  City.  228  pages.   $2.00.) 

The  war  is  over.  This  book  is  a  study  of 
possible  solutions  of  postwar  problems. 
How  to  maintain  full  employment  is  the 
burden  of  the  argument.  Though  many  will 
disagree  with  the  author's  conclusions,  the 
book  will  stir  the  reader  into  necessary  post- 
war thinking. — J.  A.  W. 

THE  BOY  I  LEFT  BEHIND  ME 
(Stephen  Leacock.  Doubledav  and  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Garden  City.    1946. 
184  pages.  $2.00.) 

To  the  many  Americans  who  have 
laughed  with  Stephen  Leacock,  these 
posthumously  published  chapters  from  his 
incompleted  autobiography  will  be  wel- 
come. The  early  life  of  the  humorist  began 
in  "Swanmore,  which  is  a  hamlet  and  parish 
on  Waltham  Chase*  in  Hampshire.    They 
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use  names  like  that  in  Hampshire  because 
it  is  so  old;  it  doesn't  say  who  chased  who: 
they  may  have  forgotten."  But  there  are 
poignant  parts  to  his  early  childhood, 
humorously  though  his  pen  may  touch  them. 
And  there  are  sound  philosophical  observa- 
tions that  all  parents  will  be  glad  to  read. 
The  reading  of  this  book  will  result  in  a 
keener  insight  into  the  workings  of  adoles- 
cents.— M.  C.  J. 

THE  LOST  LANDSCAPE 
(Winifred  Welles.   Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.   299  pages.   $3.00.) 

rTro  lovers  of  Winifred  Welles*  poetry, 
■*■  this,  her  only  prose  book,  will  prove  to 
be  an  experience  of  great  value.  But  even 
those  who  have  not  been  acquainted  with 
Winifred  Welles  will  experience  a  nostalgic 
response,  for  she  creates  not  so  much  her 
own  autobiography  as  she  does  that  of  an 
age — and  that  the  age  of  early  New  Eng- 
land. The  history  of  early  and  rural  Amer- 
ica unfolds  before  the  delighted  reader.  But 
whoever  has  had  an  attic  or  eaten  fishballs 
or  had  ancestors,  will  find  this  book  appeal- 
ing— -and  that  just  about  includes  everyone, 
doesn't  it?  If  it  doesn't,  it  should,  for  in  an 
age  when  we  have  surfeited  with  too  much, 
this  simple  story  of  a  full  life,  simply  en- 
joyed, will  help  restore  sanity. — M.  C.  J. 

BURMA  SURGEON  RETURNS 
(Gordon  Seagrave.   W.  W.  Norton  and 
Co.,  New  York.  1946.  268  pages.  $3.00.) 

*  I  Jp  those  who  read  Burma  Surgeon,  this 
■*•  book  will  be  a  welcome  sequel,  indicat- 
ing as  it  does  the  successful  return  of  those 
who  were  forced  from  Burma  at  the  time 
of  the  Japanese  conquest.  To  those  who  did 
not  read  the  former  book,  this  new  volume 
will  prove  of  great  interest.  For  most 
readers  it  will  be  a  happier  experience  than 
the  former  book  which  dealt  with  the  re- 
treat from  Burma  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
Far  Eastern  war.  In  this  book,  the  author 
tells,  step  by  step,  the  long,  arduous  struggle 
of  the  return  from  northeastern  India. 

One  of  the  amazing  features  of  Dr.  Sea- 
grave's  writing  is  his  ability  to  deal  with 
both  humor  and  tragedy — and  make  the 
story  come  to  life  on  the  printed  page. 

— M.  C.  ]. 

THE  WISDOM  TREE 

(Emma  Hawkridge.    Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston.    1945.  504  pages.) 

'*'  I  'hat  wisdom  tree  whose  roots  strike 
-*■  deep  into  stability,  whose  flowers  are 
moral  acts,  which  bear  righteousness  as  its 
fruit — ought  not  to  be  felled,"  a  selection 
from  Buddha  Barita,  affords  the  author  her 
title  and  introduction  to  an  analysis  of  the 
various  religions  which  have  shaped  the 
world.  Divided  into  three  sections,  with 
numerous  subdivisions,  the  author  treats  the 
primitive  patterns,  as  well  as  the  more  com- 
plex oriental  and  occidental  religions. 

One  is  almost  tempted  to  state  the  book 
is  an  essential  one  for  all  to  read,  but  there 
is  one  thing  that  most  religious  people  will 
find  lacking,  and  that  is  the  inherent  belief 
in  a  Godhead  that,  recognizing  man's  weak- 
nesses, still  inspires  man  to  reach  beyond 
himself.  One  can  hardly  accept  the  whole 
of  religious  experience  as  a  myth.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  the  division  of  Isaiah  into  the 
work  of  several  writers  has  been  dis- 
counted by  many  authoritative  writers,  in- 
cluding many  Latter-day  Saints.  ( See  The 
Improvement  Era,  September  1939,  The 
"Isaiah  Problem"  by  Dr.  Sidney  B.  Sperry.) 

On  the  whole,  those  who  wish  to  gain  a 
clear  picture  of  the  development  of  religion 
will  find  the  book  interesting  and  factual. 

— M.  C.  J. 
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In  one  volume:  the  teachings  of 
Wilford  Woodruff,  fourth  president 
of  the  L.  D.  S.  Church. 

Wilford  Woodruff  was  an  inspired 
leader  ...  a  fearless  crusader  in 
the  cause  of  righteousness  ...  a 
man  of  deep  human  sympathy  and 
understanding.  Here  is  a  compila- 
tion of  his  finest  teachings — truths 
of  enduring  values,  as  applicable 
today  as  they  were  when  first  ut- 
tered. 

The  material  is  grouped  under 
four  main  headings:  "Foundation 
of  Mormonism,"  "Position  and  Prac- 
tices of  the  Church,"  "Some  Gospel 
Questions,"  and  "Life's  Experi- 
ences." The  book  is  indexed  and 
cross-indexed  for  convenient  ref- 
erence. 

THE  DISCOURSES  OF  WILFORD 
WOODRUFF  is  intensely  interest- 
ing, whether  it  is  read  page  by 
page  or  studied  as  a  reference. 
The  language  is  simple,  yet  each 
thought  is  clearly,  powerfully  ex- 
pressed. Even  the  casual  reader 
will  be  deeply  impressed. 

This  is  a  book  that  any  home 
may  be  proud  to  possess  ...  a  book 
every  reader  will  treasure. 

Your  orders  will  be  promptly  filled 


"I  consider  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
victories  for  a  man  ...  to  learn  how 
to  control  himself.  Show  me  a  man 
who  does  control  himself  and  I  will 
show  you  a  safe  man;  for  a  man  who 
has  prepared  himself  by  this  prin- 
ciple is  on  the  road  to  salvation." 
—Wilford  Woodruff 

BDDKCRAFT 

18  Richards  St.,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


BDDKCRAFT    COMPANY 

18  Richards  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 


Please  send  the  books  checked  below: 

D  Discourses  of  Wilford  Woodruff  $2.50 

Compiled  by  Dr.  G.  Homer  Durham 

□  Man  and  the  Dragon  52.00 

By  Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe 

□  The  Prince  of  Ur  $2.00 

By  Susa  Y.  Gates — Leah  D.  Widtsoe 

□  Theirs  Is  the  Kingdom  $2.00 

By  Wendell  J.  Ashton 

□  The  Story  of  Jesus  $1.25 

By  Eliza  R.  Snow 

D  The  Quest $2.00 

By  O.  F.  Ursenbach 

□  Modern  Miracles   $1.50 

By  Jeremiah  Stokes 

□  Iohnny    $2.00 

Compiled  by  Hrirriet  J.  Stradling 

DThe  Gospel  Kingdom  $2.25 

By  John  Taylor 

D  Joseph  Smith:  Prophet-Statesman  ....$2.25 

Bjy  Dr.  G.  Homer  Durham 

D  Brigham  Young,  The  Colonizer  $3.00 

By  Dr.  Milton  R.  Hunter 

□  Evidences   and   Reconciliations    $1.85 

By  Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe 

D  Military  Book  of  Remembrance  $1.50 

By  George  R.  Gygi 

□  His  Many  Mansions $2.25 

By  Rulon  S.  Howells 

□  Song  Everlasting  $2.50 

By  Paul  Bailey 

D  For  This  My  Glory  $2.50 

By  Paul  Bailey 

□  The  Gay  Saint  $2.50 

By  Paul  Bailey 


G  The  Gospel  Through  the  Ages  $1.30 

By  Dr.  Milton  R.  Hunter 

□  Thunder    Cave    $2.50 

By  Jeremiah  Stokes — Jack  Sears 

Q  Temples  of  the  Most  High $2.00 

By  N.  B.  Lundwall 

D  "and  The  Spoken  Word"  $1.50 

By  Richard  L.  Evans 

D  Hurlbut's  Story  of  the  Bible $2.50 

By  Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut 

□  In  the  Gospel  Net $1.25 

By  Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe 

□  God's  Covenant  Race „ $2.00 

By  James  H.  Anderson 

□  This  Day  and  Always $1.50 

By  Richard  L.  Evans 

[_J  A  Skeptic  Discovers   Mormonism  ....$2.00 

By  T.  W.  Riggs 

□  Youth  and  the  Church  $1.75 

By  Harold  B.  Lee 

□  The  Way  to  Perfection $1.50 

By  Joseph  Fielding  Smith 

□  Restoration  of  All  Things  $1.75 

By  Joseph  Fielding  Smith 

□  Constancy  Amid  Change $2.00 

_  By  Albert  E.  Bowen 

Q  Dialogue    at   Golgotha $3.00 

By  Oscar  W.  McConkie 

□  Gospel  Standards  ..._ $2.25 

By  Heber  J.  Grant 
DThe  Vision $1.25 

By  N.  B.  Lundwall 
D  Assorted  Gems  of  Priceless  Value  ..$2.00 

By  N.  B.  Lundwall 


D  Payment  enclosed  Q  Send  C.O.D. 
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BECAUSE  IT 
U_  BETTER 

There's  no  mistaking  the  quality 
flavor  of  Morning  Milk,  especial- 
ly when  you  compare  it  with  any 
other  evaporated  milk  on  the 
market.  This  finer  flavor  makes 
all  your  recipes  taste  better,  too! 
Make  the  "taste  test"  today,  and 
you'll  switch  to  finer  flavor 
Morning  Milk! 


Compiled  by  Harriet  J.  Stradling 

A  "private's  eye"  view  of  the 
war,  revealed  in  the  letters  of  a 
soldier.  "Johnny"  is  intensely  in- 
teresting .  .  .  profoundly  interest- 
ing ...  a  great  story.  The  price, 
$2.00. 

(See  page  197  for  order  blank) 
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WE  took  the  car,  your  hon- 
or, because  the  keys  had 


lock." 


been  left  in  the  ignition 


And  thus  ended  the  journey  of 
a  young  man  and  his  bride  who, 
having  but  little  money,  decided 
to  hitchhike  across  the  country. 

While  the  writer  believes  in 
removing  temptation  wherever 
possible,  the  excuse  given  above 
is  frivolous  and  cheap  and  un- 
worthy. If  the  best  part  of  our 
law  observance  rests  in  keys  and 
locks  and  bolts,  America's  hon- 
esty is  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

The  old  slogan,  "Honesty  is  the 
best  policy,"  often  does  a  great  deal  of 
harm.  Honesty  is  a  virtue,  not  a  policy, 
and  a  fundamental  virtue.  There  should 
be  only  the  highest  motive  in  its  con- 
sideration, not  a  policy  motive,  and  the 
highest  motive  is  to  be  honest  because 
honesty  is  right.  He  who  seeks  reward 
other  than  in  the  act  itself  builds  upon 
the  sands. 

Perhaps  this  young  man  thought  that 
dishonesty  undiscovered,  as  he  hoped 
for  himself,  is  not  dishonesty,  just  as 
many  folks  believe  that  hidden  hypoc- 
risy is  not  hypocrisy. 

Dishonesty  hurts  most  of  all  the  one 
who  is  dishonest. 

The  solution  to  such  conduct  is  prop- 
er training,  a  training  that  begins  in 
early  childhood  and  builds  honesty  and 
honor  and  uprightness  and  the  other 
fundamental  virtues,  into  the  very  life. 

Honesty,  the  kind  that  successfully 
stands  trial  at  the  zero  hour,  is.  not  a 
coat  or  cloak  that  may  be  donned  or 
removed  at  will  but  the  embodiment  of 
life.  Anything  less  than  honesty  from 
within  will  be  found  wanting  when 
weighed  in  the  balances  from  without. 

This  training  must  have  its  beginning 
in  the  home  with  supplemental  training 
at  every  turn.  Our  homes  today,  many 
of  them,  are  without  the  family  circle 
of  yesterday.  Then,  the  father  and 
mother  and  the  children  gathered  at 
the  breakfast  table,  the  dinner  table,  the 
supper  table,  and  oftentimes  spent  the 
evening  together. 

It  was  at  these  happy  gatherings  that 
the  father,  head  of  the  home  and  not 
alone  the  breadwinner,  discussed  the 
value  of  the  great  virtues,  the  duties  of 
home  life,  the  responsibilities  of  right- 
eous citizenship,  the  worth  of  uplifting 
habits,  and  the  priceless  heritage  of 
clean,  straight  thinking.  Verily,  he  was 
the  "autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table," 
while  the  homemaker,  not  the  house- 
wife, if  you  please,  gave  her  support  to 
all  that  is  right  and  good,  in  what  she 
said  and  in  what  she  did. 
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Life  today  is  so  complex  and  so 
artificial  that  the  livelihood  often  comes 
before  the  home  when  it  should  be  sec- 
ondary to  the  home.  The  biggest  and 
best  work  that  parents  have  before 
them  is  to  rear  children  of  stalwart 
worth.  He  who  accumulates  a  million 
dollars  and  an  under-par  family  is  poor; 
he  who  rears  an  excellent  family  is 
rich,  even  though  his  material  wealth  is 
negligible. 

The  training  in  our  homes  must  be 
supplemented  in  our  social  life,  our  bus- 
iness life,  our  school  life,  our  church 
life.  The  home  cannot  succeed  unless 
these  join  in  the  undertaking. 

Social  life  must  never  be  under  par 
to  benefit.  It  is  a  part  of  the  environ- 
ment that  parents  provide  for  their 
children,  actively  or  passively.  We  ap- 
proach the  ideal  when  we  remove  from 
the  community  that  which  is  detrimental 
to  child  life  and  bring  into  the  com- 
munity that  which  is  beneficial. 

Business  life  that  does  not  help  main- 
tain the  standards  of  the  good  homes 
of  the  community  is  short  sighted,  for 
those  who  make  legitimate  business 
prosperous  are  the  very  ones  who  have 
good  homes. 

Our  schools  should  understand  the 
importance  of  clean,  wholesome  teach- 
ers. "The  schoolmaster  teaches  some- 
what by  that  which  he  knows  but 
mightily  by  what  he  is."  The  schools 
should  also  understand  that  the  teach- 
ing of  ideals  is  often  worth  more  than 
the  teaching  of  facts. 

The  churchman  must  realize  that  the 
great  lessons  of  the  church  are  given 
strength  and  power  in  proportion  to  his 
ability  to  interpret  the  teachings  of  the 
church  in  his  daily  life. 

Together  with  the  other  fundamental 
virtues,  let  us  build  honesty  into  the 
lives  of  our  children,  for  a  nation  that 
is  not  rigidly  honest  lacks  considerable 
of  being  ruggedly  stable. 
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For  More  Beautiful  and 
Impressive    Choral  Music 

These  volumes  of  sacred  music,  compiled  and  published  under  direction  of 
the  General  Music  Committee  of  the  Church,  provide  Ward  Choirs,  Directors 
and  Organists —  and  directors  and  choruses  of  auxiliaries — with  more  than 
a  hundred  beautiful  arrangements  of  favorite  L.D.S.  anthems  and  world- 
famous,  beloved  choral  selections  and  sacred  songs  by  great  composers. 

ALL  ARE  SPECIALLY  ARRANGED  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE  MUSICALLY,  YET  EASY  TO 
LEARN  AND  SING.  ACCOMPANIMENTS  ARE  EASY  TO  PLAY,  WITH  SATIS- 
FYING HARMONIES  AND  TONAL  COLOR. 

CHAPEL  ANTHEMS  FOR  WARD  CHOIRS 

Composed  or  arranged  by  Kimball,  Gounod,  Gregor,  Schreiner,  Cornwall,  Wheelwright, 
Franck,    Robertson,    Saint-Saens,    Mozart,    Stephens,    Bamby.     Each,   50c;   Dozen,   $5.00. 


FESTIVAL  ANTHEMS 

Specially  suitable  for  use  in  sacrament  meetings,  stake 
conferences  and  special  gatherings.  Recommended  by  25 
ward-choir   directors.      Each,    60c;    Dozen,    $7.00. 


SACRED  CHORUSES  FOR  MALE  SINGERS 

Arranged  and  compiled  by  J.  Spencer  Cornwall.  Forty-two 
inspiring  numbers,  including  L.D.S.  and  classical  compo- 
sitions.   Each,  75c;  Dozen,  $8.00. 


DESERET  ANTHEMS 
IN  3  VOLUMES 

Vol.  1—6  anthems,  35c;  $3.50 
Doz.  Vol.  2 — 10  original  an- 
thems by  L.D.S.  composers,  50c; 
$5.00  Doz.  Vol.  3— Favorite  an- 
thems by  L.D.S.  composers,  50c; 
$5.00  Doz. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO 
MUSIC  DIRECTORS 

ONE  COPY  OF  EACH  VOLUME  OF  AN- 
THEMS AS  LISTED  (TOTAL  VALUE  $4.45) 
WILL  BE   SENT   POSTPAID   FOR— 


$4.oo 


TEMPLE  ANTHEMS 

Selection  of  the  best  and  most 
popular  numbers  for  choral  use 
previously  published  under 
same  title,  50c;  $5.00  Doz. 

GATES  ANTHEMS 

Composed,  compiled  or  ar- 
ranged by  B.  Cecil  Gates.  Each, 
75c;  Doz.,  $8.00. 


FUNDAMENTALS     OF 
CONDUCTING 


By  J.   SPENCER  CORNWALL 

Director  of  the  Tabernacle  Choir 

This  volume,  with  many  comprehensive  illustrations  and  diagrams 
and  clear,  understandable  text,  is  almost  a  "must"  for  every  di- 
rector of  choirs  and  choruses  and  all  others  who  are  called  upon  to 
lead  the  singing  in  auxiliary  groups  or  other  gatherings. 


ONLY 

50c 

POSTPAID 


DESERET  BOOK  CO 


HI 


'The  Book  Center  of  the  Inter  mountain  West" 

44  East  South  Temple  Street— P.  O.  Box  958— Salt  Lake  City  10,  Utah 

Enclosed  is  $    - Send  the  titles  and  quantities  as  checked. 
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April  showers  bring  May  flowers.    T^fif^l       April  also 
ushers  in.  the  5  th  consecutive  tough  spring  season  for  your 


car.    It's  time  for  a  spring  check-up. 


Drive  in 


to  your  favorite  Pep  88-Vico  station  or  dealer  for  this 
Spring  freshening: 


*  Motor  oil  changed  to  spring,  and  summer  grade 

*  Car  completely  lubricated — wheels  repacked 

*  Transmission  and  differential  drained,  flushed 
and  refilled  with  clean  lubricant  of  proper 
grade 

a  Battery  and   tires   inspected   and  serviced 
a  Spark  plugs  checked,  replaced  if  necessary 

*  Cooling  system  cleaned  and  checked  for  leaks, 
radiator  hose  and  fan  belt  replaced  if  necessary 

*  Anti-freeze  removed  (saved  if  permanent  type) 
and  rust  preventive  added 

In  addition,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  the  air 
cleaner  cleaned  and  the  oil  filter  changed. 


Qet  highest  quality  products  at 
PEP  88-VICO  STATIONS  AND  DEALERS 
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Ftp  88  Ethyl   Pep  88  Regular     Vsco,  Quaker  Stmt        Atlas 
Gasoline  Gasoline  Motor  Oils  Products 
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VIEW  FROM  GETHSEMANE 
By  Ova  Pate  Stewart 

Gray  roofs  they  were  by  day 
But  in  the  night 
Blue-black  they  lay. 
The  light 

That  would  have  shone 
Turned  sad  away. 

"Jerusalem — Jerusalem — 

How  oft 

Would  I  have  gathered  you 

Beneath  my  wing — ■ 

But  ye  would  not." 

Gray  roofs  they  are  today — 

Blue-black  at  night — 

Blue-black  and  gray 

At  twilight. 

From  Gethsemane  they  appear 

As  tombstones 

Guarding  sepulchers  once  white. 


COMPENSATION 
By  Georgia  Moore  Eberling 

LIFE  seems  a  smooth,  straight  road 
To  childhood's  eyes. 
The  youth  discovers  curves  and  bends; 
Man  finds  it  lies 

On  slopes  and  hills,  with  jagged  rocks 
That  tear  the  feet. 

Age  sees  the  past  through  rosy  mist. 
The  way  was  sweet. 


SPRING'S  METASTASIS 
By  Edna  S.  Dustin 

Isn't  it  strange  such  a  simple  thing 
As  the  wind's  warm  breath  in  the  early 
spring — 
Can  coax  out  the  buds  on  the  willowed  lane, 
And  tug  at  a  heart  with  nostalgic  pain 
Till  the  seed  buried  there  will  awaken  and 

start, 
Sending  fresh  rootlets  deep  into  the  heart? 


WHOM  GOD  LOVES  BEST 
By  Margaret  Woodland  Black 

I  think  God  loves  them  best 
Who  till  the  soil, 
Preparing  for  the  miracles 
Of  growth  and  re-creation. 
Sun-strength,  he  sends, 
And  quiet  benediction  of  the  rain, 
For  those  who  offer  sacrifice 
Of  bended  backs  and  work-gnarled  hands 
To  sponsor  little  roots  that  take  communion 
At  the  bountiful  green  altars  of  the  earth. 
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CHANGE  OF  HEART 

By  Jean  Louise  Piatt 

las,  it  is  true!  I'm  no  longer  his  one  love; 
His  heart  felt  today  more  than  mother 
and  son  love. 

He  came  home  from  school  with  a  big  yel- 
low sucker, 

Bestowed  on  him  by  his  new  teacher,  Miss 
Tucker. 

He  gently  unwrapped  it,  and  gave  it  a  twirl, 

Then  gravely  informed  me,  "Miss  Tucker's 
my  girl." 
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PSALMS 

By  Gertrude  Ryder  Bennett 

HpHE  Savior  loved  the  Psalms.  They  were 
■■■     his  bread. 
He  loved  their  beauty.    With  his  heart 
aglow 
Often  he  paused  and  lifted  up  his  head 

To  see  the  splendor  of  the  sunset  grow 
Into  the  shades  of  night.   He  knew  so  'well 

The  poet  soul  because  it  was  his  own. 
The  Psalms  did  more  for  him  than  simply 
tell 
A  balanced  thought.    Each  phrase  stood 
out  alone — ■ 
The  truth  a  shepherd  found  upon  a  plain, 
The   beauty   found   in    hills,    the   vision 
burned 
Upon  the  soul;  and  even  in  his  pain 

Upon  the  cross,  in  those  last  hours,  he 
turned 
Back  to  the  Psalms.    Each  word  he  spoke 

was  flame 
Burning  the  truth  on  hearts  that  sobbed  his 
name. 


TULIPS  AT  THE  TEMPLE 
By  Jo  Adelaide  Stock 

TTulips  at  the  temple, 
■■■    Rows  of  stately  grace, 
Radiant  splash  of  color 
In  a  holy  place. 

Marching  in  the  raindrops, 
Shining  in  the  sun, 
Harbingers  of  summer 
Only  just  begun. 

Magic  painted  tulips, 
Proud  and  fair  and  wise, 
Knowing  you  find  favor 
In  the  Father's  eyes. 

Tulips  at  the  temple, 
Blessings  sweet  you  bring, 
Tying  up  the  gardens 
In  garlands  of  the  spring! 


WASH  DAY  FANTASY 
By  Nell  Cox 

ON  wash  day  in  fragrant  rows  I  hang  my 
clothes  to  dry, 
But  my  mischievous  socks  go  flirting  off  on 

each  breeze  that  comes  by. 
A  white  one,  a  pink  one,  a  black  one  of  lisle 
In  unmated  numbers  are  left  in  the  pile. 
I  seek  them,  I  hunt,  but  I  seldom  regain 
Those  vagabond  stockings  from  yard,  field, 

or  lane. 
"The  wind  is  unseen"  as  the  poets  declare. 
Though  invisible,  still  he  likes  stockings  to 

wear. 
Someday,  unsurprised,  I  may  meet  on  the 

street 
Invisible  wind  children  with  socks  on  their 

feet, 
White,  pink,  and  black,  and  people  will  stare 
As  they  do  at  the  odd  ones  my  kiddies  must 

wear! 


CITY  AT  NIGHT 

By  Pansy e  H.  Powell 

KTTy  city  wears  a  jeweled  crown  tonight, 
"*•   And  necklaces  of  scintillating  pearls; 
She  is  a  Tudor  princess  in  her  gown 
Bedecked  with  rubies,  jade,  and  amethyst. 
Her  girdle  is  of  diamonds,  deep-set 
In  the  black  velvet  of  the  night's  embrace. 
From  the  hill  I  see  my  city's  sweeping  skirts 
Spread  wide  in  regal  splendor  o'er  the  plain. 
She  is  beautiful,  alluring  in  the  night — 
A  warm  and  vibrant  personality. 
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See  the  Tractor  with 

QO  OPERATING 

JLJL  CONVENIENCES 

This  Case  "SC"  is  a  full  2-plow  tractor.  Among  its  22 
operating  conveniences  are  the  safety  seat  that  pushes 
up  for  a  backstop  when  you  stand  for  a  change  from  all- 
day  sitting  . . .  composition  steering  wheel — cool  in  sum- 
mer, warm  in  winter  .  .  .  Synchronized  Steering — fast 
action  when  going  ahead,  easy  action  on  cramped  turns 
.  .  .  full-swinging  drawbar  that  shortens  turns,  locks 
automatically  when  backing. 

See  for  yourself  the  conveniences  that  count  with 
farmers  who  know  tractors  best — from  the  castered 
front  wheels  past  the  right-side  belt  pulley  to  the  right- 
height,  well-shielded  power  take-off. 

12    GREAT   TRACTORS 

Besides  the  "SC,"  Case  all-pur- 
pose tractors  include  the  pop- 
ular-priced 1-2  plow  "VAC" 
and  3-plow  "DC."  There  are 
three  orchard  models  and  four 
standard  four-wheelers,  also 
vineyard  and  narrow-row 
specials.  See  your  Case  dealer; 
write  for  catalog  of  size  to  fit 
your  farming.  Mention  any 
implements  or  machines  you 
may  need.  Address  Dept.  B-31, 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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It's  more  than  a  game — it's  a 
treat — either  for  family  or 
guests — when  you  serve  a  tasty, 
tempting 

NOODLE  RING 

It's  simple  to  make,  for  you  start 
right  off  with  delicious,  ready- 
cooked  Lynden  Noodles  with  Tur- 
key or  Lynden  Noodles  with  Chick- 
en. 

There's  real  flavor  to  those  delica- 
cies— the  tantalizing  odor  and  rich 
savor  of  your  favorite  bird. 


Lynden  Canning  Kitchens 


a 


Ivia  of  tL 


HUNDRED  FAMILIES,  HUNDRED  LANGUAGES 


"X  yr  then  my  wife,  who  was  born  in 
\/\/  Shanghai,  comes  to  visit  my 
V  V  people,  who  are  of  Canton, 
what  she  says  must  be  interpreted  for 
them  to  understand.  When  I  visit  her 
people,  they  can  say  what  they  please 
about  me,  and  I  will  not  understand," 
and  Philip  Lee  laughed  heartily  at  the 


By  C.  A.  SCHEINERT 


public  charge,  because  he  has  these  old 
family  relationships.  Anywhere  I  go, 
then,  where  there  are  Chinese,  I  can 
get  a  meal  or  a  roof  over  my  head,  for 
I  can  look  up  a  Chinese  named  'Lee,' 
and  he  will  offer  me  his  home. 

Here  on  a  mission  to  help  China,  his 
face  sobered  as  he  considered  China's 
present  plight,  saying  that  much  of  the 
trouble  inside  China  is  caused  by  that 
separation  that  comes  to  people  who 
cannot  talk  to  one  another  with  under- 
standing. Lack  of  transportation,  of 
travel  between  provinces,  has  held  back 
that  understanding,  as  well.  The  differ- 
ences in  speech  or  dialect  come  from  the 
days  of  the  "hundred  families."  The 
power  of  the  family  of  local  "war  lords" 
also  comes  from  the  days  when  these 
hundred  families  ruled  the  land,  each 
with  its  own  area — each  paying  tribute 
to  the  emperor,  and  exacting  tribute  in 
turn. 

"As  understanding  comes  there  will 
be  unity,  and  then  in  time  a  real  democ- 
racy of  the  people  of  all  China." 


Life  Lines 


A  CHINESE  JUNK 

thought  this  statement  conjured.  A 
Chinese,  he  was  born  in  Canton,  edu- 
cated in  Chicago,  then  married  a 
Chinese  girl  born  in  Shanghai. 

"Yes,  we  are  all  Chinese,  but  those 
of  Canton  and  Shanghai  do  not  speak 
the  same.  And  that  is  true  of  all  the 
provinces  of  China.  There  are  one 
hundred  languages,  or  dialects,  some  of 
them  as  different  as  Russian  and  Hindu- 
stani— or  English. 

"A  Chinese  emperor  a  long  time  ago 
divided  the  country  among  one  hundred 
leading  families,  and  we  can  consider 
that  the  land  each  family  ruled  over  rep- 
resents a  province  today.  So  it  is  not 
only  the  land  of  one  hundred  languages, 
but  of  the  one  hundred  families.  And 
that  was  the  cause  of  the  saying  today 
that  'every  Chinese  is  a  cousin  to  every 
other  Chinese.' 

"Those  of  one  name  are  said  to  be 
all  children  of  one  worshipful  ancestor. 
My  name  is  Lee,  so  anywhere  in  the 
world  I  may  meet  another  Chinese  with 
the  name  of  Lee  I  can  claim  to  be  a 
relation.  If  he  is  a  man  older  than  my- 
self, he  is  my  'uncle.'  If  he  is  about  my 
age,  he  is  'cousin.'  And  if  he  is  younger, 
then  he  is  my  'nephew.' 

"A  Chinese  comes  to  this  country  a 
stranger,  but  he  is  never  a  nuisance,  a 
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"VTow  that  civilian  products  of  metal 
"  are  coming  back  on  the  market,  put 
a  new  metal  ash  can  on  your  shopping 
list,  suggests  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil, to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  fire  in  the 
basement. 

The  safest  distance  at  which  to  fol- 
low another  car  is  one  car-length  for 
each  ten  miles  of  speed,  says  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council.  At  thirty  miles 
an  hour,  for  example,  the  safe  "follow- 
ing" distance  would  be  three  car- 
lengths. 

Accidents  kill  more  persons  from  two 
to  twenty-eight  years  of  age  than  any 
single  disease,  reports  the  National 
Safety  Council. 

Six  percent  of  all  drivers  involved  in 
fatal  traffic  accidents  in  1944  were 
youngsters  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
the  National  Safety  Council  reports. 

Snow-blindness,  which  is  actually 
sunburn  of  the  eyes,  is  one  of  the  haz- 
ards of  many  winter  sports,  especially 
skiing.  The  best  preventive  is  a  pair  of 
snow  goggles  or  dark  glasses  with  shat- 
ter-proof, special  light-absorbing  lenses, 
suggests  the  National  Safety  Council. 

Although  only  seven  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  is  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  sixty-four  per- 
cent of  the  victims  of  falls  are  in  this 
age  group,  according  to  the  National 
Safety  Council. 
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A  CHANCE  TO  BE  AN 

Js vidian  ^Jueen 

By  MARY  FIELD  GARNER 

I  must  tell  you  of  a  little  experience 
I  had  while  crossing  the  plains  in 
1852.  The  Indians  gave  us  some 
trouble,  and  especially  me.  You  see,  I 
had  long,  red,  curly  hair,  hanging  in 
ringlets  down  my  back,  which  seemed 
to  attract  the  Indians,  and  I  was  afraid 
of  them. 

One  Indian  chief  took  a  special  fancy 
to  me  and  wanted  Mother  to  give  me 
to  him,  as  his  white  squaw.  In  exchange 
he  would  give  her  many  ponies.  Of 
course  she  refused  him,  but  he  was 
very  determined  and  followed  our  camp 
for  several  days.  We  were  all  very 
worried  for  fear  he  would  steal  me, 
so  after  he  left  camp  Mother  decided 
to  try  to  hide  me.  The  next  day  before 
we  left  camp,  Mother  took  our  feather 
beds  and  placed  them  over  two  boxes 
so  I  would  not  smother,  and  I  crawled 
under. 

Surely  enough,  the  Indian  chief  came 
back  with  his  men.  He  asked  for  me. 
Mother  told  him  I  was  lost,  but  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  this,  and  proceeded 
to  look  in  every  wagon  to  see  if  I  was 
there.  Then  he  came  to  search  ours; 
he  even  felt  the  feather  bed  under 
which  I  was  hiding,  but  he  did  not  find 
me.  He  stayed  with  the  company  all 
day  to  see  if  I  came  back.  When  it 
became  dark  he  went  away,  saying 
sometime  he  would  find  me,  but  we 
never  saw  him  again  during  the  re- 
mainder of  our  trip  to  Salt  Lake  valley. 

The  crops  of  1854  and  1855  had  both 
failed  because  of  drought  and  grass- 
hoppers. By  this  time  I  was  a  grown 
young  lady,  and  still  had  my  red,  curly 
hair,  which  had  its  attraction  for  the 
red  men. 

One  day  an  Indian  chief  came  to  our 
door,  and  to  our  great  surprise  it  was 
the  same  Indian  with  whom  we  had 
had  our  experience  on  the  plains.  He 
made  us  understand  he  had  followed  us 
here  and  still  wanted  me  to  be  his  bride. 
Of  course  Mother  refused  him  again, 
but  he  would  not  go  away.  He  sat  be- 
side our  door  for  three  days.  This  was 
an  old  Indian  custom  before  demanding 
his  bride.  After  three  days  he  again 
asked  me  to  be  his  white  bride,  offering 
Mother  ponies,  beads,  and  blankets  for 
me.  He  said  he  would  make  me  queen 
of  his  tribe;  that  I  would  have  a  tent  of 
my  own,  and  his  other  squaws  could  be 
my  servants,  and  he  would  make  me 
happy.  Mother  refused  and  told  him  to 
go  away.  Still  he  was  not  satisfied  and 
asked  me  to  go  with  him  back  to  his 
tribe.  I  refused,  and  told  him  I  would 
never  go  with  him  as  I  was  white,  and 
he  must  live  among  his  own  people  and 
not  bother  me.  With  bowed  head  and 
bent  shoulders,  he  went  away  sorrow- 
ing.— Prepared  by  Harold  H.  Jenson 
from  the  "Life  of  Mary  Field  Garner," 
She  died  in  1943  at  the  age  of  107, 
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Outstanding  New  Books 


PUBLISHED    BY 


STEVENS  &  WALLIS,  INC. 

PUBLISHERS  OF  FINE  BOOKS  : 


For  Over  700  Years  the  Church 
Has  Waited  for  this  Book 

THE  WITNESSES  OF  THE 

BOOK  OF  MORMON" 

By  PRESTON  NIBLEY 

It  contains  a  wealth  of  documentary  evidence  and  historical  information  concerning  the 
eleven  witnesses  of  the  BOOK  OF  MORMON.  It  proves  beyond  question  that  these  eleven 
people  saw  and  handled  the   gold  plates   from   which  the  Book   of   Mormon   was   translated. 

This  valuable  NEW  book,  compiled  by  a  man  highly  skilled  in  historical  research  and  widely 
recognized  as  an  author  of  books  dealing  with  L.D.S.  history,  will  be  a  great  boon  to  teachers, 
missionaries,  students  and  to  all  church  members. 

Price  $2.25,  Postpaid. 

THREE  OTHER  "BEST  SELLERS" 

in  notable  Mormon  literature,  full  of  live  and  forceful 
reading — every  library  should  have  these  important 
books: 

LIFE  OF  HEBER  C.  KIMBALL 

By  Orson  F.  Whitney 
Large  Gift  Edition 

520  pages 
Price,  $3.00  Postpaid 

THREE  MORMON 
CLASSICS 

Vital  Stories  of 

Wilford  Woodruff 

George  Q.  Cannon 

Jacob  Hamblin 

Price,  $2.50. 

HISTORY  OF  JOSEPH  SMITH 

By  his  mother 

LUCY  MACK  SMITH 

Price  $2.50 


FOR  SALE  AT 

DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 

44  East  South  Temple  Salt  Lake  City  10*  Ufa h 

Also  at  all  Leading  Book  Dealers 


STEVENS  &  WALLIS,  INC. 


PUBLISHERS  OF  FINE  BOOKS 
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Ah,  Spring!  When  birds  are  a-twitter  .  .  .  when 
the  sap  begins  to  run  again  (no  offense,  Junior)  .  .  . 
and  a  fellow  pops  out  of  his  cold  weather  covering 
like  a  butterfly  from  a  cocoon! 

Now's  the  time  when  harried  mothers  are 
more  than  ever  grateful  for  Fels-Naptha  Soap. 
With  clean  shirts  in  constant  demand,  it's  a 
real  relief  to  use  this  faster,  gentler  soap.  .  . 

There's  relief  from  endless  hours  in  the  laundry. 

Relief  from  ordinary  washing  wear  on  collars 
and  cuffs.  Not  to  mention  relief  from  wear 
and  tear  on  Mother's  disposition. 


Ah,  Spring!  Ah,  Youth! 
(and  from  the  ladies,  in  chorus) 
A-h-h-h,  Fels-Naptha! 


Fels-Naptha  Soap 

BAN/SHE$yATTLE-TALE  GRAY 
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By  PHIL  HANNUM 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
sympathetic  acts  of  friendship  to 
come  to  our  attention  recently 
was  performed  by  a  boy  who  one 
would  imagine  was  too  busy  with  two 
college  jobs  and  his  studies  to  have  time 
to  think  of  any  other  person's  difficul- 
ties. 

This  boy  learned  that  an  older  friend 
in  his  home  town  was  leaving  soon  to 
take  a  job  on  a  city  newspaper.  The 
college  boy  realized  from  his  own  ex- 
perience away  from  home  how  lonely 
and  discouraged  his  reporter  friend 
would  be  at  first.  He  knew,  too,  what 
a  comfort  friendly  letters  are  to  a  fel- 
low while  he  is  getting  acquainted  in  a 
new  place. 

The  college  boy  sat  up  late  that  night 
after  he  had  finished  his  lessons  to  write 
a  letter  to  his  friend.  He  expressed  con- 
fidence in  the  reporter's  ability  to  make 
as  fine  a  record  on  the  city  paper  as  he 
had  on  their  home-town  newspaper.  He 
recalled  some  of  the  best  news  stories 
his  friend  had  written  and  told  how 
they  had  stayed  with  him.  He  mailed 
the  letter  to  the  reporter,  not  at  his 
home,  but  to  the  city  paper,  so  he  would 
have  a  welcome  letter  of  encourage- 
ment waiting  for  him  on  the  first  morn- 
ing he  went  to  work  among  strangers  in 
a  strange  office. 

During  the  first  two  weeks,  while 
the  reporter  was  becoming  familiar  with 
the  new  job,  the  college  boy  wrote  other 
letters,  some  addressed  to  the  office, 
some  to  the  reporter's  new  rooming 
house.  The  college  boy  knew  how 
much  a  letter  could  mean  to  his  friend, 
when  the  latter  would  reach  home  in 
the  evenings,  tired,  discouraged  by  the 
trials  of  his  new  work,  and  painfully 
aware  that  he  was  far  from  friends  and 
family. 

Several  years  have  passed.  The  re- 
porter is  now  city  editor.  But  he  has 
told  others  that  he  has  never  forgotten 
the  thrill  of  receiving  those  timely, 
friendly  letters  of  encouragement  dur- 
ing the  days  when  he  most  needed  such 
a  tonic.  With  such  a  confident  friend 
back  of  him,  he  felt  that  he  had  to  make 
good.  The  younger  boy  was  rewarded 
for  his  friendly  act  by  his  pal's  success 
and  by  learning  that  his  letters  had 
served  to  bolster  the  reporter's  resolu- 
tion when  he  might  have  given  up  in 
loneliness  and  discouragement  and  re- 
turned home. 

Of  such  kindly,  thoughtful,  sym- 
pathetic little  acts  is  the  stuff  of  endur- 
ing friendship  made! 


HOME  AGAIN 
By  Ray  C.  Davis 

I'm  home  again  where  summer  breezes 
Blown  off  sun-kissed  plains, 
Cool  thoughts  of  war.  .  .  . 
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am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life:  he  that  believeth  in  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live: 

And  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die.  — John  11:25-26. 


jt> 


nd  righteousness  will  I  send  down  out  of  heaven;  and  truth 
will  I  send  forth  out  of  the  earth,  to  bear  testimony  of  mine 
Only  Begotten;  his  resurrection  from  the  dead;  yea,  and  also 
the  resurrection  of  all  men;  and  righteousness  and  truth  will  I 
cause  to  sweep  the  earth  as  with  a  flood,  to  gather  out  mine 
elect  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  unto  a  place  which 
I  shall  prepare,  an  Holy  City,  that  my  people  may  gird  up 
their  loins,  and  be  looking  forth  for  the  time  of  my  coming; 
for  there  shall  be  my  tabernacle,  and  it  shall  be  called  Zion, 
a  New  Jerusalem.  — Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Moses  7:62. 
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By    PRESIDENT    GEORGE    ALBERT    SMITH 
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think  perhaps  most  of  us  realize  what  a  gift  has  come  to  us  on  those  oc- 
casions when  we  are  permitted  to  assemble  in  peace  and  in  quiet,  to  meet  together  and  par- 
take of  the  emblems  of  the  broken  body  and  the  shed  blood  of  the  Master.  It  should  be, 
and  I  presume  is,  in  the  minds  of  every  one  of  us  a  most  sacred  and  solemn  occasion  to 
realize  that  we  are  renewing  our  covenants  with  him  who  gave  his  life  that  we  might  be 
resurrected  and  exalted.  When  we  partake  of  these  emblems,  I  am  sure  we  all  realize 
that  the  sacrament,  established  by  him  before  he  passed  away,  is  to  be  to  us  an  uplift 
and  inspiration  and  a  blessing  throughout  eternity. 

I  fear  sometimes  that  as  the  sacrament  is  administered  in  some  of  our  meetings  there  is 
not  the  solemn  atmosphere  that  there  should  be.  It  is  such  a  sacred  privilege.  I  remember 
a  long  time  ago  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  instructed  us  on  this  subject,  calling  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  blessed  privilege,  and  that  those  who  partook  of  the  sacrament 
should  have  in  their  minds  the  obligation  that  is  indicated  in  the  prayer.  It  is  a  marvelous 
prayer.  The  blessing  upon  the  bread  and  upon  the  water,  and  the  Lord's  prayer,  are  three 
perfect  prayers  that  he  has  given  us. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  said  he  had  noticed  as  he  went  out  among  the  people  of 
the  Church  that  during  the  passing  of  the  sacrament  there  was  no  particular  recognition 
of  the  men  who  preside  in  the  various  stakes  and  wards,  and  he  advised  us,  and  we  carried 
to  the  field  this  recommendation,  that  when  the  sacrament  was  administered  it  should  be 
presented  first  to  whoever  was  the  ranking  officer,  indicating  not  his  individuality  but  the 
authority  and  the  position  that  he  held.  In  the  stake  conferences  the  sacrament  was  ad- 
ministered Sunday  morning  and  was  passed  first  to  whoever  happened  to  be  the  ranking 
officer  and  then  as  far  as  possible  was  passed  to  all  the  congregation.  He  intimated  to  us 
at  that  time  that  the  brethren  should  be  seated  on  the  stand  so  that  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  run  back  and  forth  in  order  to  reach  first  one  and  then  the  others  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority.  I  remember  that  for  quite  a  long  time  this  procedure  was  carefully  observed,  and 
it  was  always  beautiful  to  me.  And  to  children  in  the  Sunday  School  it  was  an  indication 
of  respect  for  the  priesthood  of  God,  and  of  its  various  callings  in  their  order. 

I  think  generally  the  passing  of  the  sacrament  by  our  deacons  and  teachers,  and  the 
blessing  of  it  by  the  priests  in  the  various  wards,  is  done  in  a  pleasing  manner.  The  young 
men  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  sacredness  of  their  responsibility. 

I  think  we  should  emphasize  in  our  own  simple  and  dignified  way  our  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  and  privilege  of  partaking  of  the  sacrament  in  the  meetings  of  the  Church. 
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are 


PRESIDENT  HEBER  J.  GRANT 

President  Heber  J.  Grant,  and  his 
counselors,  President  J.  Reuben 
Clark,  Jr.,  and  President  David  O. 
McKay,  ten  years  ago  appointed  a 
general  Church  welfare  committee. 
Today,  after  ten  years  of  experience 
and  growth,  the  welfare  plan  of  the 
Church  is  expanding,  as  never  before, 
the  scope  of  its  usefulness  under  the 
inspired  and  able  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent George  Albert  Smith. 


PRESIDENT  J.  REUBEN  CLARK,  JR 


\e5Sma 


By   HENRY   D.  MOYLE 

CHAIRMAN,  GENERAL  CHURCH  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 


President  Grant  gave  us  the  general 
scope  of  the  welfare  plan: 

As  promised  at  the  last  April  conference, 
we  inaugurated  a  Church  security  plan.  To 
facilitate  the  putting  into  effect  of  the  plan, 
we  organized  a  general  committee  whose 
functions  were  to  represent  the  Presiding 
Bishopric  in  the  detailed  administrative 
work  of  coordinating  and  supervising  the 
labors  of  the  various  regularly  established 
Church  organizations  in  their  large  and  im- 
portant security  operations.  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  GEORGE  ALBERT  SMITH 


President  Grant  further  said  at  that 
time  the  Church  had 

.  .  .  provided  for  the  use  of  existing 
Church  organizations.  The  stake  and  ward 
organizations,  the  priesthood  quorums,  the 
Relief  Society,  and  the  various  auxiliary 
organizations  to  render  the  maximum  serv- 
ice ..  .  in  the  interest  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Church. 

President  Grant  emphasized  that  the 
immediate  objective  of  the  program 
was: 


PRESIDENT  DAVID  0.  McKAY 
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WELFARE    SQUARE     ACTIVITIES 


Caption  reading  clockwise  from  upper  left:  Beef,  Lamb,  Pork  being  prepared  for  packing  and  shipping;  sewing  room;  canned  goods  packed  at  Welfare 
Square;  boxed  clothing  ready  for  shipment  to  Europe;  potatoes  ready  for  shipping  to  points  in  Utah  and  Arizona;  sorting  potatoes  from  projects  in  Idaho; 
bales  of  cotton  from  Arizona;  foods  packed  for  overseas  shipment;  center  photo:  Grain  Elevators  in  Welfare  Square. 


Harold  B.  Lee,  Managing  Director         Marion  6.  Romney,  Assistant 


Henry  D.  Moyle,  Chairman 


To  provide  by  October  1,  1936,  by  a 
wholly  voluntary  system  of  gifts  in  cash  or 
in  kind,  sufficient  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and 
bedding  to  supply  through  the  coming  win- 
ter every  needy  and  worthy  Church  fami- 
ly, unable  to  furnish  these  for  itself,  in  order 
that  no  member  of  the  Church  should  suffer 
in  these  times  of  stress  and  emergency. 

Work  was  to  replace  idleness.   This 


During  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
it  contributed  directly  to  the  happiness 
and  the  security  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  Latter-day  Saints.  Before 


sible  to  visit  the  storehouse  personally. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  phases  of  our 
work,  the  priesthood  quorums  assist, 
under  the  direction  of  the  ward  bishop- 
ric or  the  stake  presidency.  Stocks  for 
these  bishops'  storehouses  are  furnished 
by  what  has  become  known  as  the 
Church  welfare  annual  budget.  The 
preparation  of  this  budget  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  inspiring  opera- 
tions of  the  entire  program.  The  bishops 
of  the  wards  survey  annually  their 
needs.  To  assist  them  in  this  work  a 
card  index  known  as  the  "green  card" 
is  provided.  Each  bishop  has  such  a 
card  for  every  family  in  his  ward.  The 
cards  are  frequently  given  by  the  bish- 
op to  the  priesthood  quorums,  and  these 
quorums  in  turn  arrange  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  quorum  to  be  visited,  and  a 
card  for  his  family  carefully  prepared 
and  kept  current.   These  cards  reveal 


Church  had  available  for  its  bishops, 
through  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
loyal  members  of  the  Church,  sufficient 
money,  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  bed- 
was  the  emphatic  counsel  given  to  the      ding  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  all 


the  winter  of  1936-37  was  upon  us,  the      not  only  the  present  needs  of  the  f  ami- 


Church  by  its  then  venerable  leader. 
This  has  been  the  counsel  of  all  the 
presidents  of  the  Church  from  the  be- 
ginning; so  much  so  that  work  has  be- 
come an  every-day  principle  in  the 
lives  of  worthy  Latter-day  Saints. 
Continuing,  President  Grant  said: 

Our  primary  purpose  is  to  set  up,  insofar 
as  it  might  be  possible,  a  system  under 
which  the  curse  of  idleness  would  be  done 
away  with,  the  evils  of  a  dole  abolished, 
and  independence,  industry,  and  thrift,  and 
self-respect  be  once  more  established 
amongst  our  people.  The  aim  of  the  Church 
Is  to  help  the  people  to  help  themselves. 
Work  is  to  be  re-enthroned  as  the  ruling 
principle  of  the  lives  of  our  Church  mem- 
bership. 

TThe  general  Church  welfare  commit- 
tee, for  the  past  ten  years,  has  de- 
voted itself  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  two  fundamental  purposes  of  the 


worthy  members  through  that  winter 
At  no  time  since  has  there  been  a  short- 


lies,  but  forecast  the  likelihood  of  need 
of  assistance  in  the  future.  The  experi- 
ence, training,  occupation,  present  em- 
ployment, or  lack  of  employment,  are 
items  of  information  to  be  found  on 
these  cards,  when  properly  kept.  Now 
from  these  cards,  and  from  the  bish- 


age  of  cash  or  supplies,  in  the  hands  of      °P's  general  knowledge  of  the  families 

of  the  ward  over  whom  he  presides,  the 
bishop  is  able  to  forecast  the  needs  of 
the  ward  for  a  year  in  advance,  and 
reports  his  estimate  to  the  stake,  and 
the  stake  in  turn  to  the  region,  and  the 
region  to  the  general  committee. 


bishops  and  welfare  committees  of  the 
Church.  So  far  as  the  general  commit- 
tee has  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  whose  needs  were 
known  to  the  Church,  have  suffered  for 
the  necessities  or  the  needs  of  life  since 
the  initiation  of  the  program. 

To  insure  a  similar  record  for  the  fu- 
ture, we  have,  during  the  past  ten  years, 
assisted  in  constructing  and  establish- 
ing, wherever  a  real  need  has  appeared, 
ward,  stake,  and  regional  storehouses 


TThe  Presiding  Bishopric,  and  the  gen- 
eral committee,  now  prepare  with 
care  and  in  detail,  a  complete  budget 
of  the  needs  of  the  Church  for  a  year 
in  advance.  Some  of  the  items  found  on 


throughout  the  Church.  There  are  many      this  budget  follow : 


other  bishops'  storehouses  planned  for 
construction,  with  plans  drawn  and 
money  available,  as  soon  as  materials 
and  welfare  labor  become  available.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Church  to  keep 
these  storehouses  supplied  with  food, 
clothing,  and  fuel  to  take  care  of  our 


program  as  given  by  President  Grant,      people-s  needs.  Deliveries  are  made  to 


and  encouraged  by  the  advisers:  John 
A,  Widtsoe,  Albert  E.  Bowen,  Thomas 
E.  McKay,  Clifford  E.  Young,  Alma 
Sonne,  Antoine  R.  Ivins,  John  H.  Tay- 
lor, Oscar  A.  Kirkham,  the  Presiding 
Bishopric,  and  the  general  Relief  So- 
ciety presidency.  The  people  of  the 
Church  have  responded  magnificently 
to  the  call  made  of  them.  The  regions, 
stakes,  wards,  priesthood  quorums, 
auxiliary  organizations,  and  above  all, 
the  Relief  Society  organizations  of  the 
Church  are  to  be  congratulated,  and 
are  entitled  to  receive  the  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  the  people  of  the  Church. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the 
good  that  has  come  from  the  time  and 
energy  given,  and  the  contributions 
made  to  this  great  humanitarian  project. 


those  who  find  it  difficult  or  impos- 


Dairy   and   poultry   products,    live- 
stock, meat,  fish,  jam,  honey,  vegeta- 
(Continued  on  page  244) 


GENERAL  COMMITTEE 

Lett  to  right:  Mark  Austin,  Stringam  A. 
Stevens,  W.  F.  Ryberg,  Sterling  H.  Nelson,  Clyde 
C.  Edmonds,  Howard  Barker,  Roscoe  W.  Eardley, 
Ezra  C.  Knowtton,  Clyde  J.  Brown,  Paul  C.  Child, 
Lorenzo  H.  Hatch. 
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FREEDOM  • 


'T'his  is  a  story  based  on  actual 
■*■  events  in  the  lives  of  Robert  and 
Mary  (French)  Smith,  first  known 
American  forebears  of  Joseph  Smith, 
the  Mormon  Prophet,  Material  has 
been  collected  from  the  court  rec- 
ords of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts, 
in  which  they  lived  among  the  Pur- 
itan settlers  during  the  last  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  While  based 
on  facts,  the  story  is  Actionized  to 
give  it  reader  interest.  All  persons 
named  are  actual  individuals  living 
at  that  time  and  with  whom  Robert 
and  Mary  Smith  were  associated,  ex- 
cept Ezekiel  Wentworth,  who  is 
purely  a  fictitious  character. 


His   call   as  a  witness  interrupted 
Robert  Smith's  quiet  contempla- 
tion   of    Ezekiel    Wentworth's 
solemn  face  in  the  jury  box. 

Raising  his  tall  frame  from  the  rude 
wooden  bench,  Robert's  clog  shoes 
scraped  against  the  rough  board  floor 
as  he  stepped  toward  the  magistrate  for 
questioning. 

"What  is  thy  name?" 

"Robert  Smith." 
I  hy  age? 

"I  am  thirty-three." 

"Where  wast  thou  born?" 

"In  Toppesfield  County,  Essex,  Eng- 
land." 

"When  didst  thou  come  to  the  col- 
onies? 

"Near  twenty  years  ago.  I  sailed 
from  London  in  May  1638,  with  John 
Wittingham  who  brought  several  boys 
over.  We  were  indentured  to  him  as 
servants  in  return  for  paying  our  pas- 
sage."1 

"Dost  thou  mean  Mr.  Wittingham 
of  Boston?" 

"The  same."  Robert's  shoulders 
lifted  with  pride  as  he  added,  "I  built 
for  him  the  third  house  in  Boston  having 
a  cellar.'  He  knew  of  my  work  in 
Boston,  England,  where  I  signed  with 
him  to  come  over.  He  also  owned  an 
estate  at  Southerton,  four  miles  away." 

"Art  thou  now  a  citizen  in  the  col- 
onies?" 

"I  became  a  citizen  here  in  Ipswich  in 
1648,  after  serving  an  indenture  of  ten 
years." 

"Art  thou  acquainted  with  Simon 
Tuttle?" 

"I  lived  with  Simon  Tuttle's  mother, 
while  his  father  was  in  England,  eight 
or  nine  years  ago.  I  worked  for  the 
family,  drawing  and  sawing  thatch, 
taking  timber  out  of  the  swamps,  and 
mending  fences."* 

"Didst  ever  hear  mention  of  a  young 
mare  colt  in  Mrs.  Tuttle's  keeping?" 

^■Testimony     In     trial     at    Ipswich,     Massachusetts, 
March  27,  1655 

^Massachusetts    Genealogies,   Cutter,    1:111 
testimony  in  trial  at  Ipswich,  March  29,  1659 
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Robert  pondered  a  moment,  his  chin 
dropping  to  the  "playne  band"  of  white 
Holland  linen  collaring  his  doublet,  then 
he  said  slowly,  "There  was  a  colt  that 
I  was  informed  came  out  of  a  stray 
mare  that  has  been  challenged  and 
taken  away  by  Lt.  Lawtroape.  Mrs. 
Tuttle  said  it  belonged  to  Simon,  her 
son." 

"Was  the  colt  branded?" 

"Yes,  with  the  letter  E." 

"That  is  all.  Next  witness." 

Robert  felt  Wentworth's  dour  eyes 
follow  him  as  he  drew  his  gray  cloak 
about  him  and  pushed  the  door  open 
into  a  flurry  of  Massachusetts  snow. 

Near  the  meadows  of  Hamton  Up- 
land, he  paused  at  the  east  field  near 
the  highway  cove,*  testing  a  fence  post 
that  was  sagging  with  the  weight  of  the 
snow.  In  the  spring  he  would  have  to 
give  up  some  of  his  tailoring  and  devote 
more  time  to  the  farm,  he  thought,  even 
though  the  crops  had  been  successful 
since  Thomas  Moulten,  York  planter, 
had  conveyed  the  land  to  him  in  1654. 

TUIary,  who  had  been  watching  for  him 
at  the  window,  with  two-year-old 
Thomas  in  her  arms,  pulled  the  latch 
on  the  door  as  he  approached. 

"It  was  not  a  long  trial,"  she  com- 
mented, taking  his  cloak  and  hanging  it 
on  a  wooden  peg  near  the  open  dish 
cupboard. 

"I  did  not  stay  until  the  end,"  he  an- 
swered. "As  soon  as  I  had  testified  I 
took  leave.  Ezekiel  Wentworth  was  on 
the  jury,"  he  added,  watching  her  ex- 
pression. 

Her  eyes  blazed  in  twin  sparks. 
"Ezekiel  Wentworth,  methinks,  will  be 
on  the  jury  in  the  judgment  day,"  she 
said  acridly,  "and  doubtless,  will  con- 
vict the  saints." 

"Let  not  the  neighbors  hear  thy 
tongue  rise  against  so  stalwart  a  church 
man,"  Robert  chided,  but  there  was  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes  as  he  bent  to  kiss 
her. 

"Let  not  the  neighbors  see  thee  take 
such  liberties  with  thy  wife,"  she  re- 
plied archly  as  Thomas  wriggled  from 
her  arms  to  the  floor  and  she  turned  to 
swing  the  dinner  pot  of  simmering  veni- 
son on  its  crane  over  the  open  fire  to  a 
position  where  she  could  stir  it. 

"Liberty  is  sweet  even  at  a  high 
cost,"  he  rejoined,  seating  himself  on  a 
stiff-backed,  rush-bottomed  chair  pre- 
paring to  clean  his  flintlock  rifle. 

"And  a  high  cost  it  was  too,"  Mary 
tossed  her  brown  head,  "that  we  should 
both  be  brought  to  trial  and  each  fined* 
because  that  prying  Ezekiel  Went- 
worth saw  you  kiss  me  before  we  were 
married,"  she  flashed. 

^Conveyance  recorded  on  Essex  County  records 
BFined  for  incontinency,  Essex  County  records 


"  'Tis  the  law,  Mary."  Robert  com- 
mented with  a  smile.  "Besides  Went- 
worth would  have  no  joy  in  life  were 
he  not  permitted  to  judge  others. 
Wouldst  begrudge  him  that,  Mary?" 

"Methinks  there  are  better  occupa- 
tions," she  answered.  "Hath  he  not 
served  on  all  trial  juries  with  thee?" 

"  'Tis  true,"  Robert  acquiesced. 
"And  when  I  witnessed  for  Henry 
Archer  in  clearing  him  and  John  Baker 
of  suspicion  in  not  putting  six  bushels 
of  malt  into  each  hogshead  in  Septem- 
ber 1652,  he  was  also  on  that  jury. 
Dost  remember  Goodwife  Archer  say- 
ing they  put  twopenny  and  threepenny 
beer  together  and  sold  it  for  three- 
pence?"8 

Mary  swung  the  kettle  back  over  the 
fire  and  seated  herself  at  the  spinning 
wheel,  smoothing  the  snowy  white 
apron  that  fell  in  folds  over  her  full 
gathered  green  wool  skirt. 

"Aye,"  she  replied,  "And  I  remember 
how  sore  mispleased  Ezekiel  Went- 
worth was  when  we  both  testified  at 
Ipswich  quarterly  court  three  years  ago 
that  the  fences  were  insufficient  ad- 
joining the  general  field.  He  would  have 
had  someone  in  the  stocks  for  destroy- 
ing Henry  Kimball's  four  bushel  of  In- 
dian corn  laid  out  for  the  rent,  had  it 
not  been  so."7 

"So  you  see,  Wentworth  hath  not 
always  had  his  way,"  Robert  said  smil- 
ing, 'nor  hath  he  served  on  all  juries. 
He  did  not  serve  with  me  on  the  grand 
jury  in  Hamton  in  1650,  nor  in  1651." 

"  'Tis  a  pity  such  opportunities  were 
missed,"  she  replied  caustically,  and 
pointing  to  a  doublet  lying  on  a  wooden 
chest  beside  the  window,  continued, 
"Mr.  Dudley  brought  his  doublet  to  be 
altered.  It  appeareth  too  much  good 
food  hath  extended  his  waistline,  and 
he  would  wear  it  when  general  court 
convenes  in  Boston." 

At  mention  of  the  doublet,  Robert 
reached  into  his  own  pocket  and  pulled 
out  a  small  package. 

"I  would  not  have  you  believe  that  I 
had  forgotten  your  twenty-seventh 
birthday,  although  it  passed  on  the 
22nd.  I  would  have  given  this  to  you 
then  had  I  received  it,  but  depending 
on  passing  travelers  makes  delivery 
slow,"  he  apologized. 

Mary's  eyes  were  shining  as  she  un- 
rolled four  pewter  spoons.  "Robert," 
she  said  softly,  "thou  art  the  best  hus- 
band a  woman  ever  had." 

"They  were  ordered  from  Boston," 
he  said  proudly,  "the  town  of  thy 
birth." 

"We  have  been  married   for  more 

"Testimony  in  Ipswich  Quarterly  Court,  September 
1652 

Testimony  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  January  26, 
1656 
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than  three  years  now,8  and  they  have 
been  years  of  great  happiness." 

"Much  hardship,  too,  I  fear,"  he  said 
holding  her  close,  "but  we  shall  have 
a  better  home  'ere  long.  More  and  more 
tailoring  comes  to  me,  and  as  your  fam- 
ily did  well  at  tailoring,  so  shall  I. 
Thomas  will  be  of  great  help  to  me," 
he  added  looking  fondly  at  the  boy. 

"And  little  Mary  will  be  my  help," 
Mary  said  softly  as  she  pulled  the  cov- 
erlet over  the  sleeping  five-month-old 
baby  lying  in  the  hooded  wooden  cradle 
that  Robert  had  made. 

HPwo  years  later,  in  1661,  with  their 
A  two  children,  Robert  and  Mary 
Smith  moved  to  Rowley  Village  in  a 
section  that  was  later  to  be  known  as 
Boxford,  where  Robert  bought  208 
acres  of  land. 

Although  the  sale  was  acknowledged 
January  23,  1662,  before  Daniel  Deni- 
son,  it  was  not  until  July  19,  1662,  that 

Tapsfleld  Historical  Society  Collection,   13:153 


John  Remington  signed  the  sale  with 
his  mark  and  seal. 

Robert  and  Mary  stood  happily  to- 
gether as  Mary's  mother,  Mary  French, 
affixed  her  signature  as  witness  below 
that  of  John  Whipple  and  handed  the 
quill  to  Leonard  Harryman  and  Henry 
Ryley  whose  names  were  added  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  document.9 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life, 
Robert  thought.  He  would  miss  the 
able  and  independent  preaching  of  Rev. 
John  Wise  at  Ipswich,  but  Mary  was 
happy  that  her  children  would  be  listed 
as  members  of  the  same  church  in  which 
she  had  held  full  communion  in  1 648. 

"Document:  "Lt.  John  Remington,  Sr.,  late  of  Row- 
ley, but  now  an  inhabitant  of  Roxbury,  for  20  pounds 
conveys  to  Robert  Smith,  late  of  Ipswich,  now  an 
inhabitant  within  the  bounds  of  Rowley,  all  his  land 
commonly  called  the  village  land,  about  208  acres  both 
upland  and  meadow,  bounded  by  Zachariah  Gould  on 
the  S.W.,  and  the  S.E.  end  butting  on  the  line  divid- 
ing between  the  lands  of  Topsfield  and  Rowley;  the 
N.  E.  side  bounded  by  lands  laid  out  to  Samuel 
Brocklebank  now  in  possession  of  Anthony  Crosbie; 
the  N.W.  part  bounded  by  land  laid  out  to  John 
Lambert,  now  in  possession  of  Robert  Andrews  and 
part  of  some  meadow  of  Mr.  Baker's  of  Ipswich."  — 
From  Old   Ipswich   deeds.   Book  4,   p.  349   (abstract). 
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Another  daughter,  Phebe,  had  been 
born  August  26,  1661,  at  Boxford,  and 
on  October  29,  1663,  another  son  was 
born,  whom  they  named  Ephraim. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  later,  a 
third  son  was  born  on  January  26,  1666. 
They  called  him  Samuel. 

Thomas  was  almost  ten  now,  and  old 
enough  to  help  his  father  about  the 
farm.  Robert  was  grateful  that  his 
eldest  child  was  a  boy  who  could  some 
day  take  over  the  farm. 

Mary's  life  became  busier  as  her 
family  grew,  but  she  made  no  com- 
plaint. It  was  a  sin  to  waste  time. 

On  August  16,  1668,  she  paused  long 
enough  to  give  birth  to  another  daugh- 
ter and  named  her  Emey. 

"pouR    DAYS    before    they    celebrated 
Emey's  first  birthday,  Mary  again 
waited  for  Robert  to  return  from  the 
Hamton  quarterly  court. 

This  time  he  was  not  a  witness  but 
the  defendant  in  a  case  brought  by  John 
Huggins,  their  neighbor,  who  had 
charged  Robert  with  molestation  and 
battery  in  troubling  him  and  his  cattle 
on  his  own  ground. 

Mary  was  cooking  a  kettle  of  bay- 
berry  wax  for  candles  while  little  Mary 
laid  out  the  string  wicks.  She  was 
eleven  now,  and  with  Phebe,  who  was 
eight,  had  her  regular  household  tasks. 
Ephraim,  six,  and  Samuel,  three,  also 
helped  in  small  ways. 

A  slight  frown  puckered  Mary's  fore- 
head as  she  thought  of  Thomas.  He 
was  twelve  now,  old  enough  to  be  of 
real  help  to  his  father,  but  he  disliked 
farm  work  and  begged  to  live  with  his 
grandfather,  Ensign  Thomas  French  of 
Topsfield.  It  was  a  source  of  sorrow 
to  Robert.  He  had  counted  on  Thomas' 
help  through  all  these  years  but  he  him- 
self had  sought  opportunities  in  a  new 
land  when  he  was  less  than  fifteen  and 
he  would  not  withhold  freedom  from  his 
son. 

When  Robert  arrived,  his  eyes  were 
tired.  It  was  hard  enough  to  keep  the 
farm  going  without  having  a  neighbor 
cause  trouble,  Mary  thought. 

"The  verdict  was  'not  guilty,'  "  he 
informed  her. 

"I  knew  it  could  be  nothing  else," 
she  said  positively. 

He  smiled  at  her  assurance  and  thrust 
a  work-hardened  finger  into  the  velvety 
fist  of  little  Emey  smiling  up  at  him 
from  the  cradle. 

"Huggins  threatened  to  appeal  the 
case,"  he  said.  "There  will  be  more 
trouble." 

At  the  Hamton  quarterly  court  in 
October,  Robert  brought  a  suit  against 
Huggins  for  assault  and  battery. 

The  verdict  was  for  Huggins,  and  the 
case  was  appealed  to  the  next  court  of 
assistants,  where  both  Robert  and  Hug- 
gins were  convicted  of  misdemeanor  in 
quarreling  and  struggling  one  with  an- 
other and  were  fined.10 

The  next  year,  on  April  12,   1670, 

Robert  was  called  to  serve  on  the  grand 

jury  in  Salisbury.    Two  months  later, 

( Concluded  on  page  228 ) 

"Testimony  of  Smith  at  Hamton  court,  October  1669 
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By  a  universal  clement  is  meant  a 
statement  of  a  bit  of  wisdom  or 
teaching  which  has  a  comprehen- 
sive spiritual  appeal  to  humanity  at 
lacge.  The  golden  rule  of  the  Master 
is  an  unusually  good  illustration  of  what 
is  meant.  The  examples  found  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon  are  of  very  high 
merit. 

At  the  outset  we  note  that  the  title 
page  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  states 
that  this  scripture  was  written  in  part 
"to  the  convincing  of  the  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Eternal 
God,  manifesting  himself  to  all  na- 
tions." Manifesting  himself  to  all  na- 
tions! There  is  no  narrowness  or  par- 
ticularism here.  The  message  and  doc- 
trines of  the  book  are  and  were  in- 
tended for  persons  of  every  church, 
creed,  and  race,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile, 
Mormon  or  Methodist,  black,  brown, 
red,  or  white.  The  Fatherhood  of  God 
for  all  mankind  pervades  the  book  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  spirit  of  humili- 
ty, faith,  trust  in  God,  sincerity,  and 
love  for  man  are  inherent  throughout. 
In  fact,  the  good  of  man  is  the  center 
and  whole  aim  of  it. 

The  reader  will  find  a  profound  op- 
position to  sin  and  oppression  through- 
out the  volume.  In  these  days  when  we 
hear  so  much  about  the  soul-destroying 
political  doctrines  of  men,  and  of  the 
attempts  being  made  to  shackle  and 
regiment  men  by  devious  and  sundry 
techniques,  it  is  wholesome  and  soul- 
satisfying  to  note  the  spirit  of  free 
agency  and  democracy  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon : 

Therefore  they  relinquished  their  desires 
for  a  king,  and  became  exceedingly  anxious 
that  every  man  should  have  an  equal  chance 
throughout  all  the  land;  yea,  and  every  man 
expressed  a  willingness  to  answer  for  his 
own  sins.  Therefore,  it  came  to  pass  that 
they  assembled  themselves  together  in 
bodies  throughout  the  land,  to  cast  in  their 
voices  concerning  who  should  be  their 
judges,  to  judge  them  according  to  the  law 
which  had  been  given  them;  and  they  were 
exceedingly  rejoiced  because  of  the  liberty 
which  had  been  granted  unto  them.  And 
they  did  wax  strong  in  love  towards  Mosrah; 
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yea,  they  did  esteem  him  more  than  any 
other  man;  for  they  did  not  look  upon  him 
as  a  tyrant  who  was  seeking  for  gain,  yea, 
for  that  lucre  which  doth  corrupt  the  soul; 
for  he  had  not  exacted  riches  of  them, 
neither  had  he  delighted  in  the  shedding  of 
blood;  but  he  had  established  peace  in  the 
land,  and  he  had  granted  unto  his  people 
that  they  should  be  delivered  from  all  man- 
ner of  bondage;  therefore  they  did  esteem 
him,  yea,  exceedingly,  beyond  measure. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  they  did  appoint 
judges  to  rule  over  them,  or  to  judge  them 
according  to  the  law;  and  this  they  did 
throughout  all  the  land.  (Mosiah  29:38- 
41.) 

In  this  connection  note  another  great 
passage  in  II  Nephi  2:27: 

Wherefore,  men  are  free  according  to  the 
flesh;  and  all  things  are  given  them  which 
are  expedient  unto  man.  And  they  are  free 
to  choose  liberty  and  eternal  life,  through 
the  great  mediation  of  *U1  men,  or  to  choose 
captivity  and  death,  according  to  the  cap- 
tivity and  power  of  the  devil;  for  he  seeketh 
that  all  men  might  be  miserable  like  unto 
himself. 

A  mong  the  greatest  of  the  universals 
to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon is  the  one  which  sets  forth  the 
common  position  of  all  men  before  God. 
In  I  Nephi  17  we  find  Nephi  instructing 
his  brethren  concerning  the  reasons 
why  God  permitted  the  Israelites  to 
conquer  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
after  crossing  the  Jordan.  Nephi  says: 

And  now,  do  ye  suppose  that  the  chil- 
dren of  this  land,  who  were  in  the  land  of 
promise,  who  were  driven  out  by  our  fa- 
thers, do  ye  suppose  that  they  were  right- 
eous? Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  Nay.  Do  ye 
suppose  that  our  fathers  would  have  been 
more  choice  than  they  if  they  had  been 
righteous?  I  say  unto  you.  Nay.  Behold,  the 
Lord  esteemeth  all  flesh  in  one;  he  that  is 
righteous  is  favored  of  God.  ...  (I  Nephi 
17:33-35.    Italics  ours.) 

Here  is  courageously  expressed  the 
principle  that,  everything  else  being 
equal,  all  men  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  God.  There  is  no  favoritism.  The 
only  thing  that  can  change  that  relation- 
ship is  sin  and  unrighteousness;  God 


Illustrated  by   John  Henry  Evans,  ft. 

definitely  favors  the  righteous.  One  is 
reminded  here  of  the  stirring  words  of 
the  prophet  Amos  when  he  said: 

Are  ye  not  as  children  of  the  Ethio- 
pians unto  me,  O  children  of  Israel?  saith 
the  Lord.  Have  not  I  brought  up  Israel  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt?  and  the  Philistines 
from  Caphtor,  and  the  Syrians  from  Kir? 
(Amos  9:7.) 

The  same  principle  is  again  expressed 
in  different  words  by  Nephi  in  a  beau- 
tiful passage  which  we  quote : 

...  he  [the  Lord]  doeth  nothing  save  it 
be  plain  unto  the  children  of  men;  and  he 
inviteth  them  all  to  come  unto  him  and  par- 
take of  his  goodness;  and  he  denieth  none 
that  come  unto  him,  black  and  white,  bond 
and  free,  male  and  female;  and  he  remem- 
bereth  the  heathen;  and  all  are  alike  unto 
God,  both  Jew  and  Gentile.  (II  Nephi  26 
33,   Italics  ours.) 

It  is  the  considered  belief  of  the 
writer  that  doctrines  such  as  expressed 
above  will  "prove"  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon to  the  world  more  than  anything 
we  can  do  or  say  in  its  defense. 

A  nother  very  interesting  universal  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon  has  reference 
to  the  teaching  of  God's  word  among 
the  nations.  While  the  Lord  would  like 
to  lift  up  and  exalt  all  of  his  children, 
he  knows,  as  all  teachers  know,  that 
men  are  of  unequal  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual capacities.  Some  individuals  un- 
derstand and  receive  truth  with  great 
facility  and  yield  fruit  an  hundred  fold; 
others  receive  it  less  readily  and  yield 
fruit  tenfold  or  twofold;  and  still  others 
find  it  hard  to  see  the  truth  at  all  save 
in  its  barest  outlines.  Yet  our  Father 
views  all  of  his  children  with  love  and 
compassion,  and  he  does  not  desire  those 
of  little  capacity  to  be  held  responsible 
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for  truth  in  the  same  degree  as  those 
of  large  capacity.  What  we  have  said 
of  individuals,  the  Book  of  Mormon 
seems  to  apply  to  nations  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

For  behold,  the  Lord  doth  grant  unto  all 
nations,  of  their  own  nation  and  tongue,  to 
teach  his  word,  yea,  in  wisdom,  all  that  he 
seeth  fit  that  they  should  have;  therefore 
we  see  that  the  Lord  doth  counsel  in  wis- 
dom, according  to  that  which  is  just  and 
true.  (Alma  29:8.) 

If  this  scripture  is  understood  cor- 
rectly by  the  writer,  it  seems  that  the 
sentiments  expressed  therein  account 
for  the  fact  that  among  most  of  the 
world's  various  literatures  there  are  ex- 
pressed certain  basic  gospel  truths.  In 
other  words,  God  permits  all  peoples 
to  have  as  much  of  his  truth  as  they 
can  assimilate  and  understand.  The 
writer  knows  from  actual  experience 
how  very  difficult  it  is  to  explain  to 
Arabs  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
gospel.  Up  to  a  certain  point  they 
comprehend  and  understand;  beyond 
that  they  seem  to  be  lost.  If  the  Book 
of  Mormon  is  correct,  it  would  seem  to 
be  no  accident  that  great  leaders  like 
Confucius,  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  Mo- 
hammed, and  others  have  been  raised 
up  among  various  peoples  of  the  world. 
These  men  have,  in  a  measure,  taught 
"his  word,  yea,  in  wisdom,  all  that  he 
seeth  fit  that  they  [the  people]  should 
have."  We  have  no  disposition  to  over- 
simplify the  problem,  but  it  has  always 
seemed  to  us  a  remarkable  fact,  having 
great  philosophical  import,  that  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  world's  peoples 
have  any  considerable  insight  into 
Christianity  even  when  taught  by  ca- 
pable individuals. 

Whether  one  agrees  entirely  or  in 
part  with  the  Book  of  Mormon  teach- 
ing here  expressed,  the  fact  remains  that 
it  has  universal  insight  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

Tn  the  thirty-second  chapter  of  Alma 
there  is  a  great  discourse  on  faith  and 
how  it  may  be  acquired  and  made  a 
practical  instrument  in  spiritual  life. 
Alma  seems  to  have  such  confidence  in 
the  religious  truths  expounded  by  him 
that  he  is  willing  to  have  his  words  sub- 
jected to  experimental  trial.  He 
preached  to  his  hearers  as  follows : 

But  behold,  if  ye  will  awake  and  arouse 
your  faculties,  even  to  an  experiment  upon 
my  words,  and  exercise  a  particle  of  faith, 
yea,  even  if  ye  can  no  more  than  desire  to 
believe,  let  this  desire  work  in  you,  even 
until  ye  believe  in  a  manner  that  ye  can 
give  place  for  a  portion  of  my  words.  (Alma 
32:27.  Italics  ours.) 

The  recognition  that  many  teachings 
in  the  spiritual  realm  may  be,  and  should 
be,  tested  by  experiment  is  of  universal 
interest  and  validity.  What  trouble  and 
sadness    may    the    world    have    been 
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spared  had  it  recognized  this  principle! 
Moreover,  it  has  the  backing  and  bless- 
ing of  no  less  a  figure  than  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  who  declared: 

If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine  [teaching],  whether  it  be  of 
God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.  (John  7: 
17.) 

There  is  a  feeling  of  confidence,  trust, 
and  respect  aroused  in  an  individual 
when  he  is  invited  to  experiment  upon 
or  test  the  validity  of  a  religious  prin- 
ciple. The  Book  of  Mormon  tells  us 
that  another  prophet,  by  the  name  of 
Amulek,  a  friend  and  comrade  of 
Alma's,  emulated  the  example  of  the 
latter  by  exhorting  his  brethren  to 
"plant  the  word  in  your  hearts,  that  ye 
may  try  the  experiment  of  its  good- 
ness," (Alma  34:4.  Italics  author's.) 

The  Book  of  Mormon  doctrine  of  ex- 
perimentation or  of  testing  the  validity 
of  religious  teaching  is  interestingly  ap- 
plied by  the  last  Nephite  prophet,  Mo- 
roni. Before  sealing  up  the  sacred  gold 
plates  of  which  he  was  the  custodian, 
this  great  individual  urged  the  future 
readers  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  test 
the  validity  of  its  claims  with  a  sincere 
experiment : 

And  when  ye  shall  receive  these  things,  1 
would  exhort  you  that  ye  would  ask  God, 
the  Eternal  Father,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  if 
these  things  are  not  true;  and  if  ye  shall  ask 
with  a  sincere  heart,  with  real  intent,  having 
faith  in  Christ,  he  will  manifest  the  truth  of 
it  unto  you,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.    (Moroni  10:4.) 

This  great  experiment  in  the  spiritual 
realm  is  urged  upon  all  men  without  dis- 
tinction; if  honestly  and  sincerely  per- 
formed, any  person  may  have  the  truth 
manifested  concerning  the  claims  of  the 
Nephite  scripture  by  means  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

"Defore  passing  from  Alma's  sermon, 
let  us  notice  another  teaching  of  his 
which  has  universal  elements  in  it.  It 
concerns  the  principle  of  faith.  After 
pointing  out  that  faith  and  knowledge 
are  two  entirely  different  concepts,  and, 
furthermore,  that  a  person  who  knows 
the  will  of  God  is  in  a  more  responsible 
position  before  him  than  one  who  only 
believes,  the  prophet  states: 

And  now  as  I  said  concerning  faith — faith 
is  not  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  things; 
therefore  if  ye  have  faith  ye  hope  for  things 
which  are  not  seen,  which  are  true.  (Alma 
32:21.    Italics  ours.) 

This  Book  of  Mormon  prophet  has 
his  feet  on  the  ground — when  a  person 
has  faith  he  hopes  for  things  which  are 
not  seen,  which  are  true.  This  is  clearer 
and  in  many  respects  a  more  satisfac- 
tory statement  about  faith  than  the  one 
in  Hebrews  11:1: 

Now    faith   is   the    substance    of    things 


hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. 
(Hebrews  11:1.) 

Alma  takes  faith  out  of  the  realm  of 
mere  credulity — i.e.,  readiness  to  believe 
on  slight  evidence.  There  is  a  note  in 
his  statement  which  rings  true  to  the 
critical  mind.  There  are  too  many  per- 
sons in  every  generation,  including  our 
own,  who  hope  for  things — fantastic 
things — in  the  name  of  faith  and  reli- 
gion, but  who  give  little  thought  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  based  on  truth. 

The  ancient  problem  of  good  and 
evil  is  of  universal  interest.  The 
ancestors  of  the  Nephites,  the  He- 
brews, had  no  philosophic  tradition 
in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  term.  More- 
over, the  earliest  Nephites  seem,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  accounts  at  least, 
to  have  been  simple,  honest  folk  with 
few  or  no  profound  speculative  inter- 
ests. Consequently,  the  religion  of  the 
Nephites  was  simple,  and  they  handled 
the  problem  of  good  and  evil  accord- 
ingly. Nowhere  does  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon make  an  attempt  to  solve  it  in  the 
manner  of  the  Book  of  Job.  To  the 
Nephite  teachers  all  that  is  good  comes 
from  God,  and  evil  comes  from  the 
devil : 

For  I  say  unto  you  that  whatsoever  is 
good  cometh  from  God,  and  whatsoever  is 
evil  cometh  from  the  devil.  (Alma  5:40.) 

Note  also  the  teaching  of  Mormon: 

Wherefore,  all  things  which  are  good 
cometh  of  God;  and  that  which  is  evil 
cometh  of  the  devil;  for  the  devil  is  an 
enemy  unto  God,  and  fighteth  against  him 
continually,  and  inviteth  and  enticeth  to  sin, 
and  to  do  that  which  is  evil  continually. 
(Moroni  7:12.) 

In  the  instructions  of  Lehi  to  his  son 
Jacob,  there  is  to  be  found  an  interesting 
variation  in  the  Nephite  solution  of  the 
problem  of  good  and  evil.  We  may  call 
it  the  doctrine  of  opposition-in-all- 
things.  In  terms  of  modern  philosophy 
it  might  be  denominated  the  theory  of 
contrast-effect.  Lehi  says : 

For  it  must  needs  be,  that  there  is  an  op- 
position in  all  things.  If  not  so  . . .  righteous- 
ness could  not  be  brought  to  pass,  neither 
wickedness,  neither  holiness  nor  misery, 
neither  good  nor  bad.  ...  it  must  needs  be 
that  there  was  an  opposition;  even  the  for- 
bidden fruit  in  opposition  to  the  tree  of  life; 
the  one  being  sweet  and  the  other  bitter. 
Wherefore,  the  Lord  God  gave  unto  man 
that  he  should  act  for  himself.  (II  Nephi 
2:11,  15,  16.) 

There  are  universal  elements  in  this 
teaching  acceptable  even  to  some  mod- 
ern philosophers,  though  the  latter 
might  point  out  that  there  is  entirely  too 
much  evil  in  the  world  for  the  purpose 
of  contrast  to  good.  While  Lehi  was 
probably  not  attempting  to  be  philo- 
sophical, his  sermon  to  his  son  is  to  the 
{Continued  on  page  240) 
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Hungry  Sheep 


,t  was  not  by  accident  that 
Joan  watched  the  large  Goodrich  sedan 
draw  up  to  the  curb  across  the  street. 
She  had  brought  her  work  from  the 
Daily  Gazette  to  her  bedroom  so  as  to 
be  at  home  when  the  three  o'clock  train 
pulled  in  from  Henderson.  In  a  moment 
the  chauffeur  alighted  and  helped  Hen- 
rietta Goodrich  and  her  sister,  Eliza- 
beth, to  the  sidewalk.  Elizabeth  was  the 
elder  by  some  ten  years,  but  it  was  she 
who  carried  the  overnight  bag,  while 
Henrietta  leaned  upon  the  chauffeur's 
arm.  They  have  failed,  thought  Joan; 
the  war  is  over,  but  Paul  refused  to 
come  home.  Lannie,  the  colored  maid, 
appeared  on  the  porch,  took  the  bag 
and  assisted  Henrietta  into  the  house. 
The  chauffeur  drove  away,  and  the 
large  Goodrich  house  settled  to  its 
customary  atmosphere  of  silent  im- 
mobility. 

Joan  threw  herself  upon  the  bed, 
pressing  rigid  palms  into  her  burning 
eyes.  She  found  it  hard  to  analyze  just 
how  she  did  feel  toward  Henrietta,  the 
mother  of  Stanley  and  Paul.  She  knew 
that  she  had  hated  her  once,  but  those 
flames  had  been  extinguished  in  their 
mutual  tears  when  Stan  had  been  killed. 
No  one  could  suffer  as  Joan  had  suf- 
fered without  feeling  pity  for  the  proud 
woman  who  had  suddenly  passed  from 
the  simulation  of  youth  to  old  age — 
passed  beyond  the  rescue  of  her  beauty 
parlor.  Tears  pricked  Joan's  eyelids  as 
she  admitted  that  she  had  forgiven 
Stan's  mother.  But  she  could  never  for- 
get. If  it  hadn't  been  for  Henrietta 
Goodrich,  she  would  have  borne  Stan- 
ley's name  all  the  days  of  her  life;  she 
might  even  have  borne  him  a  son.  A 
smothering  wave  of  loneliness  envel- 
oped her. 

But  after  a  moment  she  sat  up  with 
an  effort.  Something  must  be  done 
about  Stan's  young  brother,  Paul.  Her 
glance  roamed  the  four  walls  of  her 
room  but  found  no  answer;  then  her 
typewriter  and  bestrewn  desk,  even 
Stanley's  photograph  became  as  noth- 
ing, and  she  stood  with  him  under  a 
great  tree  whose  branches  shut  out  the 
sky  and  held  them  close. 

"Perhaps  Mother  was  right,"  Stan- 
ley was  saying.  "Ten  months  in  camp 
opens  your  eyes  to  a  lot  of  things.  I 
guess  I  ran  into  too  many  war  brides 
with  their  crying  babies."  But  his  words 
lacked  conviction,  and  Joan  had  known 
even  then  that  she  and  Stan  would  have 
been  married  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his 
mother.  She  lived  again  their  last  day 
together.  The  sun  had  gone  down,  and 
an  immense  yellow  moon  had  climbed 
the  sky  to  grow  small  and  white,  and 
yet  they  had  not  talked  their  hearts 
empty. 

"I  hope  it's  all  over  before  Paul  turns 
eighteen."  Stan's  constrained  voice, 
tightened  above  his  normally  low  reg- 
ister, echoed  now  in  the  still  room. 
Stan's  living  voice!  "Paul  is  such  a  kid 
— too  sensitive  for  war — "  Her  own 
sobbing  reply:    "I'll  take  care  of  Paul, 
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honest  I  will!  He'll  be  precious  to  me 
because  of  you — "  Stan's  utter  tender- 
ness, "Don't  cry,  Joan.  I'll  come  back, 
you  know — "  One  supreme  moment, 
filling  enough  to  encompass  a  lifetime! 
Yet  she  could  have  forgotten  her  work 
at  the  Gazette,  could  even  have  forgot- 
ten Paul  and  old  Mrs.  Goodrich  and 
given  way  to  futile  mourning  because 
life  would  never  hold  for  her  another 
such  moment! 

D ut  she  must  find  out  about 
Paul.  Even  before  she  took  her  copy 
to  the  Gazette  office,  she  must  know 
about  him.  If  only  someone  other  than 
his  mother  had  seen  him!  As  she  crossed 


gone  to  Henderson  to  bring  Paul 
home." 

Henrietta  sat  up  swiftly,  brown  eyes 
snapping  under  her  gray  coiffure,  her 
over-decorated  robe  clinging  to  her  thin 
knees.  "I  don't  see  why  there  should  be 
such  a  to-do  about  a  ride  to  Hender- 
son," she  protested.  "If  Paul  doesn't 
want  to  come  home,  let  him  live  some- 
where else."  She  lay  down  again  with 
closed  eyes,  breathing  rapidly,  and 
drawing  a  small  shawl  around  her  face. 

Losing  one  son  was  hard  enough, 
thought  Joan,  feeling  her  own  throat 
grow  taut.  One  can  scarcely  expect  a 
woman  to  lose  two  gracefully.  But  it 
was  not  out  of  pity  for  Henrietta  Good- 


the  street,  the  Goodrich  windows  ap- 
peared to  be  gazing  at  her  inhospitably. 
She  strained  to  pull  her  nerves  under 
control.  Lannie  admitted  her  to  the  liv- 
ing room,  where  Elizabeth  was  knitting 
in  a  low  rocker  and  Henrietta  lying 
upon  the  couch.  She  hesitated  on  the 
threshold,  and  Mrs.  Goodrich  lifted 
herself  on  her  elbow,  surprised  into 
revealing  her  curiosity. 

"Come  in,  my  dear,"  said  Elizabeth 
cheerfully.  "Here's  a  comfortable  chair 
waiting  for  you." 

As  Joan  seated  herself,  she  silently 
studied  the  face  of  Paul's  mother.  Then, 
after  a  jerky  little  intake  of  breath,  she 
spoke. 

"Yesterday's  Gazette  said  you  had 
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rich  that  she  steadied  her  voice  to 
speak.  She  could  hear  her  own  chok- 
ing, "I'll  take  care  of  Paul,   Stan — " 

"Did  you  see  Paul?"  Joan  asked. 

Elizabeth  laid  down  her  knitting  and 
leaned  forward,  watching  her  sister. 
After  a  silence  Henrietta  replied.  "Yes. 
He  is  better.  Out  of  the  hospital,  in  fact. 
He  uses  his — hand  well."  She  stretched 
upward  to  look  at  a  water  color  hang- 
ing above  the  piano.  Joan  turned  and 
gazed  at  a  delicately  painted  lake,  its 
edges  rippling  beneath  a  trailing  willow. 
Two  finely  printed  words  stood  out 
mutely  in  a  lower  corner:  "Paul  Good- 
rich." For  a  moment  their  hearts  beat 
the  same  strain  of  pity,  then  Henrietta 
lay  down  again,  wearily. 
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"If  he  is  out  of  the  hospital,  where  is 
he  staying?"  asked  Joan  softly. 

His  mother's  brows  twitched.  "At  a 
boardinghouse,"  she  said  jerkily.  "With 
some  of  his  'buddies.'  "  Her  thin  tone 
quivered. 

"It's  true  that  Paul  is  better,"  broke 
in  Elizabeth  thoughtfully.  "But  he's  not 
well.  He  seems  lost.  I  don't  think  he 
was  really  glad  to  see  us.  At  least  not 
after  the  first  half  hour.  He  needs  help 
and — " 

Joan  rose.  "I  think  the  Daily  Gazette 
would  gladly  offer  Paul  a  position,"  she 
began,  but  Henrietta  threw  her  arms 
wide. 

"The  Gazette  again!  I  wish  this  town 
would  forget  all  about  me  and  my 
sons." 

"We  shall  never  forget  our  heroes," 
cried  Joan,  huskily,  her  hazel  eyes  dark 
in  the  shadows  creeping  through  the 
large  windows.  She  could  not  speak 
Stan's  name,  but  she  continued  her  plea 
for  Paul.  "We  remember  Paul  playing 
the  high  school  leads,  editing  the  college 
Journal,  contributing  to  the  Gazette  be- 
fore he  turned  eighteen."  She  did  not 
mention  Paul's  seemingly  greatest  gift, 
but  was  silent  for  a  moment  before  his 
painting.  "We  want  to  see  Paul  a  suc- 
cessful man.  To  whom  can  he  turn  if 
his  friends  forget  him?" 

Henrietta's  small  jaws  beat  spasmodi- 
cally in  her  thin  cheeks.  But  she  did  not 
speak,  not  even  when  Elizabeth  read 
Paul's  address,  and  she  heard  the  stroke 
of  a  pencil. 
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Joan  worked  late  at  the 
Gazette  office,  preparing  her  copy  a  day 
ahead  of  schedule.  She  talked  earnestly 
about  Paul  with  the  city  editor,  whose 
over-strained  vision  revealed  itself  as 
he  took  off  his  glasses  and  squinted  at 
her  eager  face.  "Paul  was  a  brilliant 
kid,"  he  said.  "I  surely  would  be  glad 
to  give  him  a  chance.  Besides,  I'm 
snowed  under." 

All  night  Joan's  mind,  consciously  or 
otherwise,  was  busy  with  her  problem 
of  Paul.  Once  she  had  been  talking 
about  him  with  Stan;  then  she  was  talk- 
ing with  Paul  himself  about  his  mother; 
she  heard  Elizabeth's  exaggerated  voice 
repeating,  "He  seems  lost — lost — ." 
But  it  was  not  until  she  was  on  the 
train  riding  toward  Henderson  that  she 
recalled  Milton's  line:  "The  hungry 
sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed."  It  had 
been  two  or  three  years  since  she  had 
thought  of  Lycidas — perhaps  not  since 
she  and  Stan  had  poured  over  the  poem 
as  freshmen.  The  line  kept  recurring: 
"The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not 
fed."  Thousands  of  boys  elatedly  sail- 
ing back  to  America — some  of  them  all 
right,    some   of   them   maimed.     Who 
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would  lift  bruised  spirits  and  give  light 
to  the  blind?  The  wheels  seemed  to 
rotate:    "Feed  my  sheep." 

It  was  her  first  glimpse  of  Paul  that 
gave  the  keynote  to  her  approach.  He 
was  slumped  in  a  large  chair,  not  in  a 
boyish  sprawl,  but  as  old  men  some- 
times sit  when  they  have  surrendered 
youth.  His  head  was  bowed,  and  his 
right  arm  with  its  pitiful  hook  was  lying 
in  his  lap.  But  his  left  hand  was  spread 
helplessly  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  thumb 
drooping  over  upturned  palm.  She  had 
but  a  glance,  but  in  it  she  saw  the  real 
Paul.  He  was  like  a  blind  man,  with 
sorrow  lines  down  his  face — one  still 
bewildered  by  the  constant  dark. 

"Joan,"  he  said  as  she  came  near. 
Then  as  her  warm  smile  enveloped  him, 
"I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Joan." 

"And  I,"  she  exclaimed,  "it's  so  good 
to  see  you  out  of  the  hospital — a  regular 
guy  again."  She  studied  his  features 
and  felt  reassured  when  he  looked  back 
at  her  steadily.  "Every  time  I  see  you, 
you  look  more  like  Stan." 

He  dropped  his  eyes  and  swallowed 
hard.  Joan's  lashes  moistened.  After 
a  moment  he  asked,  "What  are  you  do- 
ing in  Henderson?" 

"Daily  Gazette  business.  I'm  visit- 
ing editors  this  morning.  Want  to  come 
along?" 

JLlE  decided  to  go.  They 
spent  the  morning  in  newspaper  offices, 
where  she  watched  his  interest  become 
more  and  more  evident.  In  the  early 
afternoon  they  lunched  on  the  balcony 
of  a  small  restaurant  overlooking  the 
park.  Paul  managed  well  the  simple 
food  he  ordered.  When  they  finished, 
Joan  suggested,  "Let's  get  out  into  the 
park." 

They  sought  the  pond,  with  popcorn 
for  the  ducks.  Later  they  found  a  bench 
where  a  clump  of  evergreens  gave  them 
a  feeling  of  seclusion. 

Joan  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  sweep 
of  sun-soaked  grass  to  find  Paul  study- 
ing her.  His  gaze  was  steady  and  clear, 
but  she  wasn't  sure  of  what  lay  in  its 
brown  depths. 

"Paul,  why  are  you  afraid  to  go 
home?" 

His  head  went  down,  and  his  left 
hand  flexed  nervously.  Then  he  looked 
back  at  her  bravely  for  a  second  before 
he  said  unsteadily: 

"I  don't  know  that  it  is  fear.  I'm  not 
sure  exactly  what  it  is.  Maybe  I'm 
afraid  of  myself.  I  saw  a  lot  of  poor 
kids  who  went — loony.  It's  bad  enough 
to  lose  part  of  your — mechanism,  but 
it's  worse  when  your  mind  gets  shot  up. 
Sometimes  I'm  afraid  what  may  have 
happened  to  mine." 


"You  are  not  afraid  of  me,  are  you, 
Paul?" 

"No." 

"Then  may  I  talk  frankly?" 

"Of  course." 

"I  think  you  need  to  face  yourself 
squarely,  as  you  are  today.  Face  the 
new  Paul  unflinchingly.  And  when  you 
are  used  to  your  new  self — a  deeper 
self — go  about  among  your  old  friends, 
and  you  will  find  they  will  accept  you 
on  that  deeper  level.  That's  why  I  want 
you  to  go  home." 

"I  couldn't  stand  home,"  he  flared. 
Then  he  pressed  his  mouth  with  his 
closed  fist  and  stared  out  over  the  green 
carpet.  She  did  not  intrude.  When  his 
voice  came  again,  it  was  under  control. 
"Don't  get  it  into  your  head  that  I 
haven't  thought  about  it.  Or  that  I 
wouldn't  like  to — to  be  back  where  I — 
left  off.  But  back  home  I  was  the  com- 
ing great  artist.  People  don't  under- 
stand. That's  why  I  cling  to  my  bud- 
dies. We  don't  have  to  explain  our- 
selves." He  turned  the  fire  of  his  outrage 
on  her  but  she  said  nothing.  With 
softened  tones  he  went  on.  "I  want  to 
make  something  of  my  life,  Joan.  I 
resolved  that  over  there.  In  the  dripping 
tent  of  a  hospital  I  kept  saying  to  my- 
self, 'If  I  get  back,  I'm  not  going  to  be 
a  failure  because  of — this.'  " 

"What  would  you  like  to  do,  Paul?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  wish  I  did.  That's 
why  I  cling — "  His  head  went  down 
again.  She  longed  to  cry,  but  instead 
she  listened  to  Elizabeth's  voice:  "He 
seems  lost — lost — "  and  to  the  recurring 
rhythm  of  the  train:  "Feed  my  sheep." 
The  sun  was  getting  low  now,  and  a 
cool  breeze  from  the  pond  swept  their 
faces.  As  if  in  answer  to  her  thought, 
he  said,  "I  couldn't  live  in  that  big  house 
without  Stan.  You  don't  know  Mother. 
'Poor  Paul!  Poor  Paul!'  I  would  go 
crazy." 

"We  all  need  you  at  home,"  Joan 
said.  "The  Daily  Gazette  wants  to  take 
you  on." 

"  'Poor  Paul'?"  he  asked  ironically. 

"Not  at  all.  We  are  dreadfully  short- 
handed." 

He  studied  her  inquiringly.  "What 
would  I  do?" 

"Assist  the  city  editor.  He's 
swamped." 

She  saw  his  artist  eyes  examining  a 
pink-tinted  cloud  forming  a  filigree 
against  the  paling  blue. 

"Pictures  can  be  painted  with 
words,"  she  suggested.  "The  Gazette 
might  be  a  starting  point." 

"It  might,  at  that." 

She  was  swift  to  push  her  advantage. 
"All  your  life  you  will  be  an  artist, 
Paul — you  can't  get  away  from  that. 
And  it  is  the  artists  who  understand 
people.  You  have  the  imagination  to 
catch  viewpoints.  To  bridge  over  the 
differences  between  philosophies.  Our 
guns  are  silent  now,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  we  shan't  have  to  fight." 

He  sat  unmoving.  He  was  thinking 
of  a  doctor  in  France  who  had  said  to 
him  when  he  lay  low:  "Son,  a  country 
that  is  worth  dying  for  is  worth  living 
for."  (Concluded  on  page  240) 
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XIV — Conclusion 
Mission  to  Japan 

Mother  and  Father  had  often  told 
us  of  the  beauties  of  California 
and  how  some  day  they  hoped  to 
take  the  family  there.  Grandma  Grant's 
approaching  eightieth  birthday,  which 
would  occur  on  March  7,  1901,  was  the 
circumstance  which  made  this  dream  a 
reality. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  description 
of  the  trip,  I  must  include  this  item  from 
my  mother's  journal:  "March  1899. 
Heber  is  in  Chicago  where  he  took  Ray 
to  see  John  H.  Taylor  who  has  had  an 
operation  for  appendicitis.  This  makes 
it  impossible  to  keep  her  engagement — 
the  first  in  the  family — a  secret  any 
longer,  and  the  children  nearly  went 
wild  with  excitement."  The  marriage 
took  place  in  August  of  the  same  year. 
Father  in  his  big-hearted  way,  de- 
cided that  not  only  Mother,  Grandma, 
and  we  five  sisters,  but  Ray  and  her 
six-months-old  daughter  Lucy,  must 
all  go  to  California  for  a  two  months' 
vacation.  His  finances  were  in  a  pre- 
carious state,  but,  by  economizing,  we 
could  make  out.  We  fared  forth  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  January.  It  was  the  first 
time  all  of  us  had  ever  been  out  of  the 
state  of  Utah  and  as  much  as  Richard 
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Halliburton  did,  we  traveled  the  royal 
road  to  romance.  What  did  it  matter 
that  we  rode  a  tourist  sleeper  and  not  a 
Pullman,  that  we  ate  our  lunch  out  of 
the  box  we  had  brought  along  from 
home  instead  of  going  into  the  diner? 
March  1901  found  our  family  of  nine 


too  warm  to  keep  their  jackets  on."  It 
was  a  rare  interlude,  and  the  family 
made  the  most  of  it. 

HPhen,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  came 

the  astounding  news  that  my  father 

had  been  called  to  open  a  mission  for 


— from  eighty-year-old  Grandma  to 
six-months-old  Lucy,  Rachel's  baby — 
vacationing  in  Pacific  Grove,  Califor- 
nia, "the  quietest,  cleanest,  greenest 
temperance  town  in  the  United  States," 
as  Mother  wrote  in  one  of  her  letters. 
There  had  been  excited  sight-seeing  in 
San  Francisco,  and  room  "without 
board"  in  a  house  on  Geary  Street, 
where  Mother  was  permitted  to  use  the 
kitchen  to  prepare  our  meals  as  long 
as  she  kept  out  of  the  Chinese  cook's 
way  (but  he  proved  smiling  and  ac- 
commodating, and  taught  her  how  to 
bake  the  fresh  fish  that  was  new  to 
her) .  And  there  had  been  "royal  enter- 
tainment" on  the  part  of  Father's 
friends — dinner  at  the  Bohemian  Club, 
trips  to  Mt.  Tamalpais,  Golden  Gate 
Park,  the  Cliff  House.  But  best  of  all 
were  the  quiet  hours  among  the  tall 
pines  and  flower-filled  yards  of  Pacific 
Grove,  and  carefree  fun  on  the  beach. 
"Below  me  the  children  are  playing  in 
the  sand,  picking  up  shells,  moss,  star- 
fish— any  strange  and  interesting  thing 
that  the  sea  casts  up  before  them," 
wrote  Mother.  "They  have  just  run  to 
me  with  their  collection  and  declare  it 
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MISSIONARIES  WHO   WERE  WITH   THE 
GRANTS  IN  JAPAN 

Left  to  right:  Joseph  Featherstone,  Marie 
Featherstone,  Sanford  Hedges,  the  author,  Hebet 
J.  Grant,  Augusta  Winters  Grant,  Alma  O.  Tay- 
lor, Mrs.  Horace  S.  Ensign,  Fred  T.  Caine,  Horace 
S.  Ensign,  Leon  J  art  is,  John  Stoker. 


the  Church  in  Japan,  where  Mormon 
missionaries  had  never  before  set  foot. 
We  children  were  amazed  and  could 
talk  of  nothing  else.  When  would  he 
go?  Who  would  go  with  him?  How 
long  must  he  stay? 

Three  men,  Louis  A.  Kelch,  Horace 
S.  Ensign,  and  Alma  O.  Taylor  were 
called  to  accompany  my  father.  At 
home  again,  there  ensued  such  a  series 
of  meetings  and  dinners  and  receptions 
as  had  scarcely  been  known  in  the 
community  before.  Much  speculation 
was  rife  as  to  how  the  new  mission- 
aries would  be  received,  for  it  was  just 
at  this  time  that  several  Christian  mis- 
sionaries had  been  put  to  death  in 
China. 

On  the  30th  of  July  1901,  Mother 
recorded  in  her  journal :  "Our  Japanese 
missionaries  have  gone.  I  felt  as  if  there 
had  been  a  funeral  in  the  house  after 
Heber  had  gone.  I  never  felt  so  lonely 
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before  when  he  went  away,  but  then 
he  has  never  been  so  far  nor  for  so  long. 
My  best  hope  now  is  that  I  can  soon 
go  to  join  him,  as  that  was  his  last  wish 
also." 

It  was  almost  three  weeks  before 
the  family  received  any  word  from  the 
departed  missionaries.  Then  the  joyful 
news  arrived,  via  cablegram,  that  they 
were  safe  and  sound  in  Yokohama. 
After  this  there  were  many  thrilling 
letters,  pictures,  and  clippings  from 
newspapers  containing  interviews,  etc. 
But  this  story  belongs  rather  to  my  fa- 
ther's biography  than  to  my  mother's 
and  must  be  told  elsewhere. 

The  following  spring  my  mother  was 
told  by  the  Church  Authorities  that  in 
the  early  summer  her  husband  would 
return  to  take  her  back  to  Japan  with 
him  as  well  as  a  fairly  large  group  of 
elders  and  two  lady  missionaries,  wives 
of  Elders  Ensign  and  Featherstone.  I 
was  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time,  and 
when  it  was  announced  that  I  was  to 
accompany  my  parents  to  the  fairylike 
spot  that  I  had  been  reading  and  dream- 
ing about  for  a  year,  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve my  ears. 

As  I  contemplate  the  preparations 
that  must  be  made  for  our  year's  so- 
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ture  the  second  wedding  in  the  family 
occurred,  I  am  impressed  with  the  or- 
ganization which  must  have  been  re- 
quired to  get  everything  done. 

"June  26,  1 902.  Lutie  was  married  to 
George  J.  Cannon  today.  We  went  to 
the  temple  at  one-thirty  and  stayed  to 
be  set  apart  for  our  missionary  labors. 
Went  home  and  finished  our  packing 
and  preparations  for  Japan.  At  five  the 
family,  immediate  relatives,  and  all  the 
General  Authorities  came  to  the  wed- 
ding reception.  (A  dinner  served  at 
tables  on  the  back  lawn.)  About  ten 
o'clock  the  entire  Tabernacle  choir  with 
Professor  McCIellan  came  to  our  home 
and  serenaded  us.  It  sounded  like  the 
singing  of  angels,  and  the  tears  rolled 
down  my  face  as  I  stood  outside  on  the 
porch  and  gazed  up  at  the  stars  and 
thought  how  long  it  might  be  before  I 
saw  my  home  again.  ( My  mother  was 
never  to  see  her  father  again,  for  he 
died  while  we  were  in  Japan. )  Soon  we 
went  to  the  Union  Pacific  station  where 
several  hundred  people  had  congre- 
gated to  see  us  off." 

There  were  twelve  in  our  party  in- 
cluding the  bridal  pair,  who  accom- 
panied us  as  far  as  Seattle  and  stood  on 
the  pier  to  wave  us  farewell  as  the 
Kaga  Mara  steamed  out  into  the  Pa- 
cific. 

A  fter  an  ideal  voyage  ( though  seven- 
^*  teen  days  seemed  a  long  time)  we 
arrived  in  Yokohama,  enthralled  by  the 
novelty  and  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
like  artistic  Japanese  prints  come  to 
life.  We  discerned  Elders  Kelch,  En- 
sign, and  Taylor  among  the  brightly 
colored,  kimono-clad  throng  which  al- 
ways greeted  an  incoming  liner,  and 
soon,  customs  inspection  over,  we  were 
on  our  way  to  Tokyo  aboard  a  queer, 
chugging,  little  train.  We  noticed  that 
the  seats,  which  faced  each  other  and 
ran  the  length  of  the  car,  were  uncom- 
journ  in  a  foreign  land,  for  the  family  fortably  wide  for  us.  The  reason  was 
who  were  to  be  left  at  home,  and  the  soon  made  plain.  As  the  journey  con- 
fact  that  on  the  very  day  of  our  depar-  (Continued  on  page  229) 
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THE  seventy-sixth  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  convened  in 
the  Salt  Lake  tabernacle  Friday,  April 
6,  1906.  As  sessions  passed,  nothing 
was  said  about  the  important  vacancies 
to  be  filled. 

The  closing  session  commenced  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  two  o'clock.  "If  ever 
the  tabernacle  held  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple within  its  historic  walls  it  did  so  at 
the  afternoon  session,"  read  a  news- 
paper account  of  the  occasion.  Three 
thousand  more  conference-attenders 
were  packed  into  the  Assembly  Hall  for 
an  overflow  meeting.  At  least  another 
thousand  people  on  the  grounds  formed 
the  congregation  for  an  open-air  meet- 
ing. Each  meeting  had  its  own  prayers, 
musical  selections,  and  speakers. 
(Radio  and  public  address  facilities 
now  installed  on  Temple  Square,  mar- 
velous as  they  are,  have  taken  local 
color  from  conference-time.) 

There  was  an  anthem  and  an  invoca- 
tion and  another  anthem  at  the  taber- 
nacle conference  session.  And  then 
speakers :  Elder  John  Henry  Smith  .  .  . 
Elder  Charles  W.Penrose  . . .  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith  read  the  auditing  com- 
mittee's report.  And  then  President 
Francis  M.  Lyman  of  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve  was  announced  as  the  clos- 
ing speaker.  Watches  were  nervously 
glanced  at.  Could  it  be  that  the  existing 
vacancies  were  not  going  to  be  filled? 
After  delivering  his  address  President 
Lyman  presented  the  names  of  the  Gen- 
eral Authorities  to  be  sustained.  Here 
it  came: 

"As  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles:  .  .  .  George  F.  Rich- 
ards, Orson  F.  Whitney,  and  David  O. 
McKay." 

A  wave  swept  over  the  congregation 
as  thousands  turned  to  their  neighbor  to 
inquire:    "Who  are  they?" 

"George  F.  Richards  of  the  Tooele 
Stake  presidency — that's  the  stake  pres- 
idency that  gave  the  Church  both 
Francis  M.  Lyman  and  Heber  J.  Grant. 

"Orson  F.  Whitney — why  he's  been 
bishop  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Eighteenth 
Ward  for  twenty-eight  years.  .  .  . 

"David  O.  McKay — he's  that  young 
principal  of  the  Weber  Stake  Academy 
who  has  been  doing  things  as  a  member 
of  the  Weber  Stake  Sunday  School  su- 
perintendency  in  Ogden." 

President  Lyman  raised  his  voice 
again: 

"As  members  of  the  First  Council 
of  the  Seventy:  .  .  .  and  Charles  H. 
Hart." 

"He's  from  Logan,"  the  wave  of  in- 
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formation  spread  over  the  congrega- 
tion again,  "used  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Bear  Lake  Stake  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  superintend- 
ency  when  they  had  fifty-seven  ward 
organizations." 

By  now  messengers  had  slipped  from 
the  tabernacle  unnoticed  to  carry  the 
news  to  the  overflow  meetings. 


darkened  years  of  1916-17-18,  in  days 
not  unlike  those  that  the  world  has  more 
recently  known,  obtaining  his  release  in 
early  1919;  Elder  Whitney  filling  that 
European  assignment  from  July  1921  to 
November  1922;  and  Elder  McKay, 
after  touring  the  world  in  1921-22,  in 
which  he  visited  all  the  then  organized 
missions  outside  the  United  States  ex- 


GENERAL  AUTHORITIES  SUSTAINED  IN  APRIL  1906 


The  First  Presidency 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith 

President  John  R.  Winder  as  first 
counselor 

President  Anthon  H.  Lund  as  sec- 
ond counselor 

The  Council  of  the  Twelve 

President  Francis  M.  Lyman 
John  Henry  Smith 
George  Teasdale 
Heber  J.  Grant 
Rudger  Clawson 
Reed  Smoot 
Hyrum  M.  Smith 
George  Albert  Smith 
Charles  W.  Penrose 
George  F.  Richards 
Orson  F.  Whitney 
David  O.  McKay 
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Presiding  Patriarch  of  the 
Church 
John  Smith 

The  First  Council  of  the  Seventv 

President  Seymour  B.  Young 
Brigham  H.  Roberts 
George  Reynolds 
Jonathan  G.  Kimball 
Rulon  S.  Wells 
Joseph  W.  McMurrin 
Charles  H.  Hart 

The  Presiding  Bishopric 

Bishop  William  B.  Preston 
Robert  T.  Burton  as  first  counselor 
Orrin  P.  Miller  as  second  counselor 


President  Lyman  continued  down 
the  familiar  form:  ".  .  .  and  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  Jr.,  as  an  assistant  Church  his- 
torian." That,  too,  was  a  new  appoint- 
ment, and  like  the  others,  it  was  well 
received. 

'T'he  apostolic  careers  of  Elders  Rich- 
ards, Whitney,  and  McKay  are  too 
well  known  to  dwell  long  upon  here. 
Each  has  visited  the  stakes  of  Zion 
many  times  to  fill  conference  appoint- 
ments and  to  counsel  the  members  in 
the  true  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

Elder  George  F.  Richards  is  now  the 
president  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve, 
having  succeeded  to  that  position  on 
May  21,  1945.  Elder  Whitney  com- 
pleted his  earthly  mission  on  May  16, 
1931.  Elder  McKay  was  sustained  as 
second  counselor  in  the  First  Presi- 
dency on  October  6,  1934,  and  in  that 
capacity  has  served  President  Heber  J. 
Grant  and  is  now  serving  President 
George  Albert  Smith. 

The  three  apostles  that  were  sus- 
tained together  forty  years  ago  this 
April  conference  have  also  served  as 
presidents  of  the  European  Mission: 
Elder  Richards    serving    in    the    war- 


cepting  South  Africa,  presided  over  the 
European  Mission  from  November 
1922  to  December  1924. 

If  President  Richards  had  done  noth- 
ing else  in  his  long  life  of  faithful  serv- 
ice, he  would  be  well  remembered  as 
president  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  from 
1921  to  1938.  During  his  administration 
that  temple  was  enlarged  and  the  ordi- 
nance work,  both  for  the  living  and  for 
the  dead,  was  carried  forward  in  great- 
er degree.  He  is  now,  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  president  of  the  Council 
of  the  Twelve,  supervisor  of  temples  in 
the  Church,  having  recently  been  in 
charge  of  the  beginning  of  ordinance 
work  at  the  newly-dedicated  Idaho 
Falls  Temple. 

Bishop  Whitney,  as  he  delighted  to 
be  called,  was  the  poet-prince  of  Mor- 
monism,  having  penned  Elias  —  An 
Epic  of  the  Ages,  Love  and  the 
Light — An  Idyl  o/  the  Westland,  and 
also  the  History  of  Utah  (four  vol- 
umes), Saturday  Night  Thoughts,  The 
Making  of  a  State,  and  Whitney's  Pop- 
ular History  of  Utah, 

President  McKay  soon  found  him- 
self engrossed  in  Sunday  School  work. 
{Concluded  on  page  238) 
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THE  REALM  WE  HAVE  NOT  SEEN 


C3nturies  ago,  an  old  prophet 
asked  a  question  that  has  been  re- 
asked  from  that  day  until  this 
one.  It  comes  out  of  the  longing 
of  man  to  know  more  than  he  knows, 
to  see  farther  than  he  sees,  to  be  assured 
that  the  horizon  of  his  vision  does  not 
mark  the  end  of  all  life  and  happiness. 
So  Job  asked,  "If  a  man  die,  shall  he 
live  again?" 

If  a  man  die?  But  men  do  not  diel 
Man,  the  ego,  is  as  indestructible  as 
any  other  matter.  He  is  eternal.  What 
does  that  mean?  He  never  had  a  begin- 
ning, and  he  can  never  have  an  end. 

Men  have  learned  to  gird  themselves 
for  various  adventures  in  new  but  tem- 
porary attire.  Their  newly  developed 
suits  of  steel,  or  rubber,  or  electric 
rays,  or  whatnot,  are  merely  the  adap- 
tations of  wise  men  to  the  conditions 
incident  to  certain  places  or  times.  Do 
they  cease  to  live  when  they  have  taken 
off  such  clothes? 

Has  man  only  now  found  something 
which  God  long  ago  knew  and  used? 
We  mortals  are  dressed  for  the  occa- 
sion of  our  exploration  of  this  world. 
Our  inner  senses,  which  belong  to  the 
real  person,  have  been  equipped  with 
various  physical  outlets  or  channels  of 
contact  with  the  world  we  are  explor- 
ing. The  suit  we  wear  here  is  not  well 
adapted  to  life  on  a  larger  and  more 
universal  scale,  and  consequently  we 
will  leave  it  behind  for  a  time  when  we 
leave  here. 

We  have  learned  to  lean  on  this  phys- 
ical source  of  contact  with  the  world. 
When  we  think  of  dropping  it,  we  be- 
come panic-stricken  and  try  to  hold  on 
as  a  drowning  man  grasps  at  straws 
which  appear  to  offer  him  support  they 
cannot  give.  We  rarely  leap  into  a 
room  into  which  we  cannot  see.  We 
feel  our  way  into  it  with  unwilling  and 
cautious  steps,  no  matter  how  wonder- 
ful it  may  turn  out  to  be.  We  have  little 
faith  in  the  desirability  of  those  realms 
we  have  not  seen. 

f^UR  experiences  with  men  who  have 
^^  gone  into  the  next  room  of  eternity 
are  not  complete.  We  see  them  only 
during  mortality  as  we  are  now,  because 
the  channels  through  which  our  senses 
function  are  limited  to  physical  phenom- 
ena. We  only  see  the  adapted  suit  in 
which  our  real  friend  moves.  Then  sud- 
denly the  suit  is  laid  down,  inanimate. 
It  no  longer  moves,  it  no  longer  func- 
tions to  give  us  contact  with  its  former 
wearer.  We  have  become  so  attached 
to  the  suit  that  we  fail  to  realize  it  has 
been  laid  aside  by  the  real  man  who  used 
it  for  a  while.  We  have  known  the  man 
within  only  through  this  suit,  which  we 
think  carries  the  qualities  we  love.  But 
the  master  craftsman's  tool  is  not  a 
master  without  the  craftsman.  The  suit 
is  not  the  man  we  loved.  He  is  still 
about,  but  our  channel  of  communica- 
tion has  been  broken.   He  is  equipping 
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— Illustration  by  Fielding  K.  Smith 
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himself  with  other  tools  fit  for  another 
type  of  surroundings.  And  so  we  say 
he  is  dead. 

Victor  Hugo  said: 

When  I  go  down  to  the  grave,  I  can  say 
like  so  many  others,  "I  have  finished  my 
work,"  but  I  cannot  say,  "I  have  finished 
my  life."  My  day's  work  will  begin  the 
next  morning.  The  tomb  is  not  a  blind  alley, 
it  is  a  thoroughfare.  It  closes  on  the  twi- 
light; it  opens  with  the  dawn. 

And  so  it  was  with  Jesus.  It  was  not 
the  real  Jesus  who  was  taken  down  and 
tenderly  laid  in  the  tomb.  Let  us  re- 
construct the  story  of  what  happened 
on  that  memorable  Friday  over  nine- 
teen hundred  years  ago. 

There  must  have  been  a  large  group 
assembled.  Some  of  them  bore  names 
that  would  sound  familiar  to  us.  One 
of  the  most  striking  was  a  fatherly  man 
of  evident  greatness.  His  name  was 
Michael.  He  had  at  one  time  been 
known,  under  other  conditions,  as 
Adam.  Near  him  might  have  been 
found  Gabriel,  who  had  once  been 
known  as  Noah.    There   were   those 


whose  names  had  been  Moses,  Joseph, 
Elijah,  and  many  others. 

An  air  of  pleased  anticipation  charged 
the  crowd.  From  their  conversation  one 
might  have  discovered  that  before  long 
their  beloved  leader  would  return  from 
an  absence  that  had  extended  into  some 
thirty-three  years.  His  return  would 
mark  the  end  of  a  voluntary  exile  from 
the  company  of  this  brilliant  assem- 
blage. Then  he  would  resume  his  place 
as  the  coordinator  and  director  of  all 
the  inspired  actions  of  those  who  were 
bound  together  by  love  and  common 
purpose. 

This  was  a  society  of  high-minded 
men  and  women  who  had  resolved  to 
dedicate  their  eternal  lives  to  the  ex- 
panding of  the  endless  worlds  around 
them.  Every  mind  seemed  to  know  by 
intuition  the  full  import  of  the  events 
that  would  soon  take  place.  Only  one 
cloud  hung  over  the  scene.  Hearts  were 
feeling  its  pull  distinctly.  It  seemed  there 
must  be  a  period  of  intense  personal 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  man  whose 
coming  they  awaited,  before  he  would 
be  with  them.  It  was  necessary,  as  they 
knew,  for  in  the  place  from  which  he 
was  to  come,  people  were  still  able  to 
see  and  comprehend  great  spiritual 
truths  in  part  only.  Their  king  needed 
to  show  these  groping  people  the  way, 
so  they  could  follow  him  into  the  life 
of  the  next  room  which  they  could  not 
see.  Strangely,  only  if  he  would  permit 
himself  to  be  infinitely  hurt,  would  they 
think  of  him  as  really  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  their  welfare.  So  it  was 
that  he  must  suffer  for  a  time,  to  leave 
a  thought  burned  forever  into  the  minds 
of  a  blind  world.  But  soon  that  would 
be  over  and  he  would  be  with  them. 

Tn  another  place,  the  scene  was  less 
peaceful,  less  characterized  by  calm, 
high  intelligence.  Anger  was  in  the  air. 
Great  intelligences  temporarily  hindered 
by  gross  material  tools  were  blun- 
dering around  in  a  blind  and  angry  at- 
tempt to  arrive  at  an  answer  to  some- 
thing that  was  manifestly  beyond  their 
capacities.  One  calm  man  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion.  His  eyes  were 
not  blinded  by  his  material  suit  as  the 
others.  He  merely  waited  for  what 
would  happen.  After  a  while  the  crowd 
seemed  to  have  been  given  the  sign  that 
was  wanted.  It  moved  away  from  a 
courtyard  and  off  to  a  hill,  where  it 
nailed  the  quiet  man  to  a  cross  in  an  in- 
sulting and  senseless  manner.  The  sky 
was  black  overhead,  even  though  it  was 
still  noon. 

"DiNALLY  out  of  the  chaotic  scene  arose 
a  cry — triumphant,  glad,  strong,  full 
of  victory  and  satisfaction:    "It  is  fin- 
ished!" 

The  king  was  with  his  friends.    The 

scene  is  beyond  our  description.  It  must 

( Concluded  on  page  238 ) 
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TJTeard  from  the  "Crossroads  of  the  West"  with  the  Salt 
A  A  Lake  Tabernacle  Choir  and  Organ  over  a  nationwide  radio 
network  through  KSL  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
every  Sunday  at  11:30  a.m.  Eastern  Time,  10:30  a.m.  Central 
Time,  9:30  a.m.  Mountain  Time,  and  8:30  a.m.  Pacific  Time. 
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\17hen  we  are  dealing  with  inanimate  objects,  there  may 
come  a  precise  moment  when  we  can  stand  back  and 
look  at  our  work  and  call  it  finished.  But  with  our  children 
the  problem  is  not  so  simple.  We  may  put  them  to  bed 
at  night  and  sigh  something  of  relief,  and  feel  a  certain 
satisfaction  and  security  in  their  hours  of  sleep,  but  with 
morning  the  process  which  parents  know  so  well  begins 
all  over  again.  Sometimes  in  our  puzzled  discouragement 
or  weariness,  we  might  wish  that  we  could  transfix  our 
children  for  the  moment— that  we  could  feel  that  the  clay 
had  set  in  its  mold — that  we  could  somehow  render  them 
immovable  as  we  think  they  ought  to  be — at  least  long 
enough  for  us  to  get  our  breath.  We  may  be  given  to  wish- 
ing that  we  could  somehow  seal  them  under  glass — away 
from  all  conflicting  thought,  away  from  all  contrary  and 
contaminating  influences.  But  our  children  aren't  going  to 
live  in  a  vacuum — they  never  have  and  they  never  will. 
If  they  are  normal,  they  are  going  to  move  quickly  each  day 
and  see  many  things  and  think  many  thoughts  and  react 
in  many  ways.  And  through  all  of  this  intense  growing 
and  moving  and  changing,  if  we  are  wise  and  constant, 
We  can  do  much  to  help  them,  to  protect  them,  to  guide 
them  in  all  that  they  see  and  hear  and  think  and  do. 
But  no  matter  how  able  and  earnest  we  are,  no  matter  how 
long  we  may  live,  no  matter  how  close  we  may  have  been 
to  our  children,  we  cannot  isolate  them  from  the  influences 
of  their  own  time  and  generation.  And  inevitably  there  will 
be  times  when  we  will  not  be  with  them — when  other 
voices  will  be  in  their  ears,  when  other  hands  will  be  on 
their  shoulders,  when  their  decisions  will  be  made  without 
our  presence  or  help.  And  since  we  cannot  isolate  them  from 
life,  since  we  cannot  fix  their  thoughts,  or  cast  them  into 
an  unchanging  mold,  or  anticipate  all  their  problems,  we 
would  do  well  to  give  them,  early,  while  ours  is  still  the 
strongest  influence  in  their  lives,  a  sure  set  of  standards, 
a  foundation  of  safe  and  sound  principles,  on  which  to  base 
their  actions  and  their  decisions  when  we  are  no  longer 
by  their  sides  to  counsel  with  them.  Among  the  greatest 
gifts  a  parent  can  give  a  child — even  greater  than  a  hover- 
ing, solicitous  protection — is  the  wisdom,  the  character, 
the  standards  that  will  help  him  safely  to  make  his  own 
decisions  and  provide  his  own  protection. 

—February  10,  1946. 
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f^NE  of  the  rare  gifts  among  men  is  the  gift  of  imagining 
ourselves  in  the  place  of  others — and  acting  accordingly. 
We  are  so  very  much  ourselves,  and  sometimes  live  so 
very  much  within  ourselves,  that  our  outlook  tends  to  be 
the  outlook  of  one  who  views  the  world  from  precisely 
where  we  are  sitting.  The  inclination  to  see  everything  in 
terms  of  our  own  present  situation  is  demonstrated  in  many 
ways.  When  we  are  warm,  it  is  relatively  difficult  to  remem- 
ber the  bitter  penetration  of  cold.  When  we  are  sumptuous- 
ly fed,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  alive  the  acute  sensation  of 
hunger.  When  we  are  prosperous  and  comfortable,  when 
we  are  in  the  sheltered  circle  of  our  families  or  in  the  con- 
genial company  of  our  friends,  when  Providence  smiles 
upon  us,  we  are  sometimes  lulled  into  the  falsely  comforting 
thought  that  we  shall  never  be  as  other  men,  that  we  shall 
never  know  their  sorrows  or  their  loneliness  or  their  want. 
We  are  aware  of  our  own  troubles,  of  course,  which  we  all 
have;  but  it  is  so  easy  to  feel  an  immunity  from  the  troubles 
of  others.  But  "the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly  and 
exceedingly  fine."  Fortune  and  circumstances  change.  By 
events  which  we  never  could  have  foreseen,  we  sometimes 
find  that  we  ourselves  are  the  ones  who  are  in  need  of 
comfort  or  of  help  or  of  sustenance,  and  except  for  the 
ministrations  of  others,  perhaps  we  would  never  survive — 
perhaps,  at  least,  our  faith  in  men  would  not  survive.  And 
so,  partly  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  time  when  we  might 
be  the  ones  who  have  some  urgent  need,  but  more  espe- 
cially out  of  consideration  for  our  obligations  to  all  men 
whether  we  shall  ever  be  in  need  or  not,  we  would  do 
well  to  keep  before  our  thoughts  that  "pure  religion  and 
undefiled"  of  which  James  spoke,  for  always  there  are  many 
widows  and  fatherless.  Always  there  are  many  sons  away 
from  home.  Always  there  are  crying  needs  on  every  hand 
for  comfort,  for  kindliness,  for  understanding  and  encour- 
agement, as  well  as  for  material  aid.  And  the  pattern  of 
action  for  all  such  times  has  been  given  us  by  him  who 
told  of  a  certain  Samaritan  for  whom  it  was  enough  to 
know  only  that  here  was  a  man  in  need. 

— February  24,  1946. 
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f)NE  thing  we  all  have  to  learn  in  order  to  live  happily 
and  successfully  is  how  to  get  along  with  people.  And 
one  important  factor  in  getting  along  with  people  is  to  de- 
serve their  confidence — to  be  convincingly  sincere.  Then 
comes  the  question :  How  can  we  be  thus  convincing?  How 
can  we  give  assurance  to  others  that  there  is  no  sham  or 
superficiality  or  hidden  motive  in  our  dealings  with  them? 
How  can  we  convince  them  that  the  reasons  we  some- 
times give  are  the  real  reasons  for  some  of  the  things  we 
do?  Sometimes  there  is  much  studied  effort  to  be  convincing 
— much  utterance  of  pleasing  and  well-chosen  words — 
much  resort  to  the  techniques  of  persuasion — all  of  which 
have  their  proper  uses,  no  doubt,  and  which,  even  with 
misuse,  sometimes  meet  with  seeming  success.  But  those 
who  misuse  their  powers  of  persuasion,  those  who  mislead 
us,  are  seldom  long  accredited  in  one  place;  they  soon 
squander  their  capital  of  the  confidence  which  others  have 
in  them,  and  are  convincing  no  more.  No  matter  how  able 
or  artful  they  are,  sooner  or  later  they  have  to  find  new 
prospects,  new  friends,  new  faces,  because  there  is  no 
satisfactory  way  of  long-continued  dealing  with  anyone, 
except  on  the  basis  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence.  And 
ultimately  to  be  convincing  is  no  mere  matter  of  salesman- 
ship, or  of  showmanship,  or  of  oratory,  or  of  artistry;  it 
is  no  mere  matter  of  technique — no  more  than  is  being  truth- 
ful or  honest  or  virtuous  a  matter  of  technique.  Either  we 
are  or  we  aren't.  When  we  want  to  be  convincing,  there- 
fore, suppose  we  examine  our  own  hearts;  suppose  we 
look  squarely  at  our  motives;  suppose  we  imagine  that 
others  can  read  our  thoughts,  even  as  we  can;  suppose 
we  see  ourselves  standing  before  the  Judge  of  all  men,  with 
nothing  hidden — which  indeed  we  all  one  day  shall— and 
if,  supposing  all  this,  we  are  still  convincing  to  ourselves, 
then  we  may  well  rightfully  expect  to  be  convincing  to 
others.  There  is  only  one  sure  way  to  be  convincing  and 
that  is  to  be  what  we  ought  to  be — to  seem  to  be  what  we 
are— and  to  be  as  sincere  and  as  honest  as  we  sometimes 

wish  others  were. 

—February  3, 1946. 


and  desires,  it  so  often  happens  that  uninvited  and  unfore- 
seen events  quickly  change  the  pattern,  ofttimes  despite  our 
best  planning.  Why  it  should  be  so,  is  a  question  that  is 
universally  asked  and  difficult  to  answer.  But  certainly 
part  of  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  if  we  had 
everything  our  own  way,  there  are  many  worth-while  ex- 
periences which  we  would  surely  spare  ourselves.  There 
are  many  things  we  learn  at  great  cost  which  later  prove 
to  be  worth  more  than  they  cost — even  though  by  our  own 
choice  we  would  avoid  them  if  we  could.  Even  as  there 
are  few  children  who  would  not  at  some  time  prefer  to 
avoid  going  to  school,  with  its  discipline  and  its  pains  of 
learning,  so,  likewise,  there  are  few  adults  but  who  would 
not  at  some  time  prefer  to  avoid  the  problems  and  the 
discipline  of  life.  But  the  great  Teacher  of  all  men,  the 
Father  of  us  all,  who  prescribes  the  curriculum,  and  fixes 
the  requirements  for  graduation,  somehow  sees  that  we 
get  our  share  of  the  lessons  of  life,  to  fashion  and  to  fit 
us  for  things  to  come,  according  to  our  needs  and  nature. 
And  we  may  confidently  offer  the  maxim  that  he  who  lives 
life  just  as  he  plans  it,  misses  much,  because  the  things  we 
don't  plan  for  ourselves  are  often  just  as  necessary  to  our 
happiness  as  the  things  we  do  plan — even  if  they  are  harder, 
even  if  they  bring  effort  and  difficulty,  heartache,  and  dis- 
appointment. We  may  still  ask  why;  we  may  rebel;  we  may 
honestly  believe  that  we  ourselves  are  the  best  judges  of 
what  would  give  us  happiness;  and  some  of  us  may  never 
find  an  answer  that  satisfies  us  this  side  of  the  grave.  But 
to  each  of  us  will  come  the  answer,  if  not  now,  then  later. 
We  have  a  long  time  to  learn — eternity,  if  necessary — but 
blessed  are  we  if  we  learn  early  to  meet  life  as  it  comes, 
and  to  have  faith,  when  events  move  beyond  our  control, 
that  we  shall  find  an  ultimate  compensation  in  every  ex- 
perience, with  strength  growing  out  of  our  difficulties,  and 
understanding  out  of  our  sorrows. 

—February  17,  1946. 
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TvJone  of  us  can  count  with  certainty  on  any 

prolonged     period     of     tranquility 
When  things  seem  to  be  going  about 
as  we  would  have  them  go — when 
at    last    it    seems    that    we 
might  relax  and  live  ac- 
cording to  our  own  plans 
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Food,  Clothing,  for  Europe 

Tn  early  March  the  equivalent  of  ten 
railroad  carloads  of  food  had  been 
shipped  to  Europe  by  the  Church  wel- 
fare plan.  Five  carloads  of  food  from 
Salt  Lake,  one  from  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, and  one  from  Mesa,  Arizona, 
are  awaiting  shipment. 

Clothing,  carefully  sorted  and  packed 
in  waterproof  paper  and  heavy  boxes, 
had  been  shipped  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
Ogden,  and  Idaho  Falls.  Less-than-car- 
load  shipments  of  clothing  have  been 
made  from  welfare  projects  in  Chicago, 
New  York  City,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Saints    have   received   shipments   in 


France,    Belgium,    Holland,    Norway, 
Denmark,  Finland,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Y.M.M.I.A.  General  Board 

Appointment  of  four  new  members 
"^  of  the  general  board  of  the  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tion has  been  announced  by  Superin- 
tendent George  Q.  Morris.  They  are 
Merrill  D.  Clayson,  principal  of  the 
Granite  High  School  Seminary;  Reed 
H.  Richards,  long-active  M  Men  ath- 
letics leader;  Richard  W.  Madsen,  Jr.; 
and  Richard  M.  Ball,  recently  dis- 
charged from  the  armed  forces.  The  two 
young  women  members  were  appointed 
last  month.    {See  March  Era,  p.  159.) 


Primary  Convention 

''"Phe  fortieth  annual  convention  of  the 
Primary  Association  will  be  held 
in  Salt  Lake  City  on  June  7,  8,  and  9, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Adele  Can- 
non Howells,  general  president.  This  is 
the  first  Churchwide  Primary  conven- 
tion held  since  June  1941.  (M.I. A.  June 
conference  has  been  announced  for 
June  6,  7,  and  8. ) 

Deseret  Club 

A  Deseret  Club  has  been  organized 
■^*  among  the  Latter-day  Saint  stu- 
dents at  Oregon  State  College,  Cor- 
vallis,    Oregon,    by    Dr.    Franklin    L. 


SIX   NEW  MEMBERS   ADDED   TO  M.I.A.  GENERAL  BOARDS 


RICHARD  W.  MADSEN,  JR. 
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ALICEBETH  WHITELEY 


MERRILL  D.  CLAYSON 


REED  H.  RICHARDS 


LILLIAN  A.  SCHWENDIMAN 
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West,  Church  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion. Officers  of  the  club  include  Mar 
Jean  Hickman,  president,  and  John  W. 
Cook,  vice  president. 

President  Richards 

President  George  F.  Richards  of  the 
■*•  Council  of  the  Twelve  and  Mrs. 
Richards  were  feted  at  a  family  dinner 
February  23,  on  his  eighty-fifth  birth- 
day, attended  by  their  thirteen  living 
sons  and  daughters. 

President  and  Mrs.  Richards'  poster- 
ity includes  thirteen  sons  and  daughters, 
sixty  grandchildren,  and  forty-nine 
great-grandchildren,  "without  a  black 
sheep  among  them"  as  he  proudly  de- 
scribes them. 

President  Richards  arrives  at  his  of- 
fice daily  at  8:30  and  works  until  5:00. 
He  was  ordained  an  apostle  on  April  9, 
1906,  and  became  president  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  on  May  21, 
1945.    (See  also  page  218.) 

Sunday  School  Board 

A  ppointment  of  Richard  E.  Folland, 
**  former  president  of  the  South 
African  Mission,  and  W.  Lowell  Cas- 
tleton,  superintendent  of  Emigration 
Stake  Sunday  Schools,  to  posts  on  the 
general  board  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  has  been  announced. 

Ward  Anniversaries 

\17ards  in  the  Salt  Lake  area  held  re- 
™  unions  on  Washington's  birthday, 
February  22,  the  ninety-seventh  anni- 
versary of  the  organization  of  the  nine- 
teen original  wards  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Network  Time  Change 

Cince  March  17,  the  Columbia  Broad- 
^  casting  System's  radio  program 
from  Temple  Square  featuring  the 
Tabernacle  choir  and  organ  has  been 
heard  Sundays  one  half  hour  earlier 
than  heretofore,  at  11:30  a.m.,  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  10:30  a.m.,  C.S.T.,  9:30 
a.m.,  M.S.T.,  and  8:30  a.m.,  P.S.T. 

Red  Cross 

T^he  Church  joined  in  the  nationwide 
A     appeal  of  churches,  March  3,  to 
have  their   membership  join  the   1946 
annual  Red  Cross  drive  for  funds. 

Excommunications 

Phil  Sylvester  Murphy,  born  July  26, 
1921,  priest.  Excommunicated  January 
1946,  in  Redmond  Ward,  North  Sevier 
Stake. 

Daniel  Zuniga,  born  February  4,  1918, 
elder.  Excommunicated  February  3,  1946, 
in  the  Mexican  Mission. 

Guy  C.  McGonegal,  born  January  23, 
1885;  no  priesthood.  Excommunicated  Feb- 
ruary  11,  1946,  in  the  South  Second  Ward, 
Liberty  Stake. 

Ellen  Almina  McGonegal,  born  March  1, 
1893.  Excommunicated  February  11,  1946, 
in  the  South  Second  Ward,  Liberty  Stake. 

Alice  Pearl  Tharp,  born  July  18,  1914. 
Excommunicated  February  11,  1946,  in  the 
South  Second  Ward,  Liberty  Stake. 

Melvin  Oxspring,  born  June  13,  1906, 
elder.  Excommunicated  August  20,  1945,  in 
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the  Vancouver  Branch,  Northwestern  States 
Mission. 

Joseph  Arthur  Hamilton,  born  February 


16,  1882,  deacon.  Excommunicated  March 
18,  1945,  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Ward,  Salt 
Lake  Stake. 


PERFECT 

ATTENDANCE 

RECORD 


Twelve  Granite  Stake  girls  had  one  hundred  percent  records  for  the  year  1945.  This  represents 
perfect  attendance  at  Sunday  School,  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  and  sacrament  meeting  for  the 
entire  year.  They  are  full  tithepayers;  they  observe  the  Word  of  Wisdom;  they  have  given  one  public 
address  in  a  Church  service  and  participated  in  a  Church  welfare  project.  The  girls  in  the  above  picture 
are  from  left  to  right,  front  row:  Audrey  Jean  Goates,  Pearl  Trauffer,  Luanda  A.  Hamilton,  stake 
chairman  of  committee  for  Latter-day  Saint  girls;  Joy  Trauffer,  and  Mardene  Moulton.  Back  row,  left  to 
right:  Jeanne  Egan,  Ruth  Hamilton,  Audrey  Norberg,  Joyce  Marie  Crow,  Narda  Riddle,  Ruth  Turner,  and 
Beverly  Jean  Turner.    (Donna  Jones  was  absent  when  the  picture  was  taken.) 


CONFERENCE 

HELD 

IN 

MUNICH, 

GERMANY 


Recently  an  inspirational  conference  was  conducted  tor  all  Latter-day  Saint  servicemen  of  the  Third 
Army  Area  and  the  Saints  of  Munich,  Germany,  located  at  the  foot  of  the  towering,  snow-capped  Bavarian 
Alps.  In  spite  of  cold  and  miserable  weather,  many  came  great  distances  to  attend.  Captain  James  Paul, 
Lieutenant  John  D.  Baker,  Lieutenant  C.  Lowe,  Chaplain  Eugene  Campbell,  and  Roger  Rose  were  speakers  at 
the  morning  and  evening  sessions.  The  afternoon  session  was  a  sacrament  and  testimony  meeting  during 
which  the  Saints  and  servicemen  gave  thanks  for  their  membership  in  the  Church  and  the  heritage  and 
blessings  which  were  theirs. — Reported  by  Leon  H.  Flint. 


MISSIONARIES  ENTERING  THE  MISSIONARY  HOME  FEBRUARY  4,  AND  LEAVING  FEBRUARY  14,  1946 


Left  to  right,  first  row:  Phyllis  Bench,  Jun  Niki,  Afton  B.  Turnbow,  Geraldine  Huggins,  Don  B,  Colton, 
director;  Zola  Nickel  Mateos,  Mary  K.  Roberts,  Frances  Neal. 

Second  row:  Oliver  J.  McDonald,  Jr.,  Marjorie  Earl,  Verda  Adams,  Grant  Probst,  Louise  Armitstead, 
Lowene  Wood,  Fern  Olson,  Marjorie  Driggs. 

Third  row:  W.  J.  Francis,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Francis,  Mrs.  Bertha  C.  Garner,  Ray  Sanders  Hambleton,  Mrs. 
Clara  D.  S.  Hambleton,  Roy  Wood,  Mrs.  Stella  Wood,  Farnum  White,  Angus  LaMar  Wall,  Jesse  Limb, 
Dowel!  Reed  Schramm,  J.  Bent  Johnson. 

Fourth  row:  Louine  Nielson,  L.  J.  Garner,  Walter  J.  Wood,  George  M.  Johnson,  Darrell  M.  Warnick, 
George  V.  Jolley,  Vern  C.  Merrell. 

Fifth  row:    Gladys  Mecham,  Jennie  Ravsten,  Mary  L.  Huish,  Fred  W.  Kerkman,  Gilbert  D.  Hartley,  Charles 
V.  Burnett. 

Sixth  row:  Glen  B.  Marble,  E.  Keith  Stott,  Aaron  S.  Brown,  C.  Joseph  Salisbury,  Glen  G.  Fisher,  Amy 
Allen,  LaRue  Battison,  Irene  M.  Salmon,  Ora  Jensen,  Orpah  Ferrell. 

Seventh  row:  Shirley  Jensen,  Afton  Barton,  Darlene  Lindley,  Mary  Ellen  O'  Brien,  Evelyn  Larsen,  Donna 
Armour,  Eunice  Hancock,  Betty  Jo  Lee. 

Eighth  row:  Keith  D.  Bevans,  Grant  S.  Lloyd,  Morton  K.  Bodily,  Merrill  B.  Asay,  Robert  S.  Tolman,  Arva 
Madsen,  Lyle  Atwood,  Richard  A.  Miner,  A.  Wiltord  Fellows. 

Ninth  row:  D'Mont  W.  Coombs,  Stephen  L.  Owens,  Jr.,  Blaine  P.  Parkinson,  Burton  Elsebusch,  Rulon  E. 
Taylor,  Cornel'ris  Workman,  John  W.  Aaron,  Frank  I.  Davis,  William  E.  Berrett,  instructor;  Gordon  M. 
Carson,  Grant  S.  Paxman. 
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Editorials 


L^onrerence    If foL 


ice 

'T'he  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  to  which  all  Church  members  are  in- 
vited, will  convene  in  the  tabernacle,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  April 
5,  6,  and  7,  1946,  with  general  sessions  each  day 
at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 

The  general  priesthood  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  tabernacle  on  Saturday,  April  6,  at  7  p.m. 


The  First  Presidency 


-J, 


nniuefdam 

'"Pwo  days  before  the  anniversary  of  the  organization 
"*•  of  the  Church  comes  the  birthday  anniversary  of 
President  George  Albert  Smith,  who  was  born  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  April  4,  1870,  and  who  has  served  among 
the  General  Authorities  for  more  than  forty-two  years. 
At  the  age  of  seventy-six  President  Smith  is  at  his 
desk  each  day,  vigorously  engrossed  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Church.  The  Lord  has  blessed 
him  with  health  and  with  strength  equal  to  the  long 
hours,  the  numerous  problems,  and  all  of  the  other 
arduous  demands  of  his  office  and  calling. 

But  apart  from  ever-increasing  official  obligations,  it 
is  characteristic  of  President  Smith  to  go  out  of  his 
way  on  errands  of  personal  comfort  and  blessing  to 
many  who  are  sick,  who  are  down-hearted,  and  who 
have  cause  to  be  grateful  for  his  cheerful  encourage- 
ment. It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  him,  before  and  after 
office  hours,  walking  hospital  halls,  visiting  room  after 
room,  blessing,  encouraging,  and  cheering  with  his  un- 
expected appearances  in  those  places  where  his  com- 
forting and  reassuring  presence  is  so  gratefully  wel- 
come. There  are  those  close  to  him,  and  who  are 
mindful  of  his  welfare,  who  repeatedly  caution  Presi- 
dent Smith  against  driving  himself  beyond  necessity — 
but  it  is  characteristic  of  him  to  go  wherever  he  feels 
that  he  can  give  help  and  encouragement,  and  to  trust 
his  Father  in  heaven  for  the  consequences. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  leadership  of  this  man  who 
has  served  so  long  in  the  presiding  councils  of  the 
Church,  and  who,  as  part  of  his  heritage,  represents 
many  generations  of  faithful  and  able  men  and  women 
in  the  Church,  and  many  generations  of  freedom-loving 


Americans — people  who,  since  colonial  days  and  be- 
fore, ha-ve  held  principle  above  price,  and  have  ever 
been  identified  with  causes  they  believed  in,  regardless 
of  their  own  personal  convenience. 

And  in  this  time,  when  problems  are  multiplied  and 
complex,  and  when  confused  thinking  cries  for  an  un- 
derstanding heart  and  inspired  insight,  it  is  our  prayer 
and  wish  that  President  George  Albert  Smith  may  be 
given  strength  and  direction  equal  to  all  the  responsibil- 
ities of  his  office  as  President  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  We  wish  him  well  on  his 
birthday,  and  we  wish  him  health  and  happiness  and 
peace  in  all  the  years  to  come. — R.  L.  E. 


WJfc 


am 


"XTZe  especially  invite  attention  in  this  issue  to  the 
"^    article  on  "Ten  Years  of  Church  Welfare,"  by 
Henry  D.  Moyle,  general  chairman  of  the  general  wel- 
fare committee.    ( See  page  207. ) 

What  the  welfare  program  has  now  become,  was  not, 
of  course,  foreseen  ten  years  ago.  And  what  it  may 
become  within  the  next  ten  years  is  not  now  known. 
But  there  were  those  then,  and  there  are  those  now, 
who,  under  the  inspiration  of  their  office  and  calling, 
could  not  deny  the  Spirit  that  prompted  them  to  or- 
ganize it,  and  cannot  now  deny  the  Spirit  that  prompts 
them  to  urge  its  further  development  and  fuller  function- 
ing. 

Needs  which  ten  years  ago  seemed  beyond  the  realm 
of  probability  have  since  arisen.  Surpluses  in  the 
public  stock  pile  have  dwindled  to  shortages.  Money 
values  have  shrunk.  Real  values  have  soared.  War  and 
waste  have  opened  the  way  for  famine  and  want. 
Hunger  and  cold  have  been  relieved  at  home  and  abroad 
from  welfare  sources.  Advice  which  may  not  have 
seemed  to  be  much  needed  when  first  it  was  given, 
has  proved  to  be  prophetic. 

What  can  happen  in  a  ten-year  period,  despite  the 
best  planning  of  men,  is  now  history,  so  far  as  the  past 
is  concerned.  And,  no  matter  what  needs  and  cir- 
cumstances may  arise  in  the  future,  the  pattern  and 
the  principles,  both  for  our  temporal  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare, have  been  clearly  given.  What  we  shall  do  with 
the  pattern  and  the  principles  is,  as  always,  up  to  us. 

— R.  L.  E. 

\Ju,r  Ljooa    lA/idkei  to  an  ^Mssociate 

VSTilliam  Mulder,  who  has  been  identified  with  The 
*  Improvement  Era  since  1938,  and  whose  appoint- 
ment as  Associate  Editor  was  announced  in  May  of 
1943,  recently  returned  from  Pacific  duty  with  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  we  are  sure  that  Era  readers 
have  enjoyed  seeing  his  name  again  on  the  active  list 
and  his  writings  in  the  columns  of  recent  issues. 

However,  Brother  Mulder  (who  received  his  A.B. 
as  an  English  major  from  the  University  of  Utah  and 
who  did  some  graduate  work  at  Harvard  University  in 
1941-42),  has  expressed  his  desire  further  to  continue 
his  graduate  studies  under  the  rights  and  privileges 
for  which  he  became  eligible  while  serving  in  the  armed 
forces — and  this  he  is  now  doing  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  in  addition  to  teaching  a  num- 
ber of  English  classes. 

We  shall  miss  his  name  on  the  Era  staff  roster  and 
shall  miss  his  services  and  association,  and  we  wish 
him  success  and  satisfaction  in  his  academic  activities. 

-R.  L.  E 
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Tt  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  our  religion  that  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  embraces  all  truth.  Truth  may  well 
be  another  name  for  the  system  of  faith  professed  by 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  In  the  words  of  Brigham  Young: 
"Our  religion  is  simply  the  truth.  It  is  all  said  in  this 
one  expression — it  embraces  all  truth,  wherever  found, 
in  all  the  works  of  God  and  man  that  are  visible  or  in- 
visible to  mortal  eye  .  .  .  whether  religious,  political, 
scientific,  or  philosophical."  (Discourses  o/  Brigham 
Young,  ed.  1941,  p.  2.) 

Such  a  doctrine  eliminates  any  conflict  between  sci- 
ence and  religion.  Every  statement  must  be  tested  for 
its  truth.  If  found  to  be  true,  it  is  incorporated  into  the 
gospel  structure.  If  found  to  be  false,  it  is  rejected  and 
forgotten.  That  places  factual  knowledge  high  and 
inferences  or  theories  much  lower.  Latter-day  Saints 
must  be  certain  of  the  truth  they  accept.  To  be  ever 
searching  for  truth,  and  of  course  practicing  it,  is  the 
real  business  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Truth  is  found  in  several  ways.  It  may  be  revealed 
by  the  Lord  to  man.  Such  revealed  truth  is  the  basis 
of  our  religion.  Other  truth  has  been  left  by  the  Lord 
to  be  discovered  by  man  himself.  Nevertheless,  even 
such  truth  is  really  revealed,  for  it  appears  only  when 
the  will  and  power  of  the  Lord  inspires  and  directs  the 
searcher  for  truth. 

When  man  sets  out  to  discover  truth  for  himself,  he 
must  rely  on  the  evidences  drawn  from  a  study  of  the 
external  world.  The  whole  of  nature  is  a  witness  of 
the  truth  of  things  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  of 
the  directly  revealed  word  of  the  Lord.  Truth  is  always 
truth  and  must  of  necessity  support  its  parts. 

That  great  truths  may  be  found  or  confirmed  by  a 
study  of  the  things  about  us,  is  verified  by  the  scriptures. 
When  Jesus  faced  unbelief  in  his  divinity  and  mission 
on  earth,  he  declared  that  his  works  would  bear  witness 
of  the  truth  of  his  claims. 

Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me: 
or  else  believe  me  for  the  very  works'  sake.  (John  14:11.) 

Later,  the  Apostle  Peter  made  the  same  statement  in 
emphatic  words : 

.  .  .  the  invisible  things  of  him  [God]  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things 
that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.  .  .  . 
(Romans  1:20.) 

It  could  not  be  otherwise  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
believe  that  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds  are  but 
manifestations  of  the  one  universe  in  which  we  have 
our  being.  In  one  sense,  every  worker  in  science,  in 
any  branch  thereof,  is  contributing  to  the  truth  of  re- 
vealed religion,  and  adding  to  our  understanding  of  the 
words  of  revelation. 

The  history  of  man's  progress  in  knowledge  shows 
that  science  may  contribute  to  religious  thought  and 
faith. 

The  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  God  is  the  first 
and  most  notable  example  of  the  power  of  science  to 
contribute  to  religious  faith.   The  first  great  discovery 


of  science  was  that  all  nature  is  orderly  in  its  behavior, 
and  that  it  operates  under  a  series  of  eternal,  unchang- 
ing laws.  That  our  universe,  everywhere,  is  under  the 
"reign  of  law,"  has  been  so  completely  demonstrated 
that  no  one  can  question  it.  Change  has  been  ruled  out 
of  scientific  thinking.  Every  occurrence,  if  understood, 
is  a  product  of  order. 

Then  thinking  men  could  not  escape  the  conclusion 
that  since  in  the  works  of  man,  order  is  always  the 
product  of  intelligent  action,  the  order  in  the  universe 
must  imply  a  universal  governing  intelligence — that  is, 
God.  The  words  of  James  Jeans  that  "the  universe  be- 
gins to  look  more  like  a  great  thought  than  like  a  great 
machine"  are  being  supported  by  every  new  advance 
in  science.  Men  cannot  believe  that  order  ever  comes 
of  itself.  It  takes  intelligence  to  make  and  assemble 
the  parts  of  an  automobile,  and  it  takes  intelligence  later 
to  drive  it.  The  universe  about  us  is  much  more  com- 
plicated than  an  automobile.  By  the  firm  discovery  of 
universal  law  and  order,  materialism  has  been  driven 
out  of  men's  beliefs.  Instead,  belief  in  God,  however 
poorly  he  may  be  understood,  has  found  a  permanent 
place  in  the  beliefs  of  mankind.  The  words  of  David 
have  been  confirmed:  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God;  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handywork." 
(Psalms  19:1.)  Science  has  done  much  to  establish 
faith  in  God  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

By  recognizing  our  universe  as  one  of  law,  order, 
and  intelligence,  science  has  driven  fear  from  the  hearts 
of  men.  Intelligence  acts  in  intelligent  ways.  The  in- 
telligence at  the  head  of  all  things  may  be  trusted  to 
act  intelligently.  There  arises  therefrom  a  trust  in  the 
things  about  us.  The  age-old  horror,  called  fear,  which 
has  so  long  distracted  humanity,  vanishes.  Superstition 
is  laid  low.  Men  come  to  understand  better  the  love 
of  God,  and  his  offerings  of  goodness.  Certainly,  in  so 
doing,  science  has  contributed  to  religious  faith. 

Likewise,  faith  in  a  world  not  visible  to  our  natural 
eyes,  another  basic  principle  in  religion,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  advances  in  science.  The  molecules  from 
which  all  matter  is  made  are  in  most  cases  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  limits  of  human  powers  of  observation. 
The  atoms  from  which  the  molecules  are  made  are  in 
a  world  beyond  human  senses.  They  shall  probably 
never  be  seen.  They  are  known  only  by  their  effects. 
Yet  they  have  been  weighed  and  measured.  The  atoms 
in  turn  are  composed  of  much  smaller  particles,  the 
electrons,  protons,  and  others  of  immeasurably  small 
dimensions,  and  occupying  a  space  utterly  beyond  hu- 
man direct  reach.  Nevertheless,  we  know  much  about 
them.  They  also  have  to  some  degree  been  weighed  and 
measured,  marvelous  as  it  may  seem.  Science  has  ex- 
plored the  invisible  atomic  and  sub-atomic  worlds.  That 
has  confirmed  our  faith  in  the  invisible,  spiritual  world, 
the  effects  of  which  we  have  often  been  happy  recipi- 
ents. The  discoveries  of  science  have  established  more 
firmly  our  faith  in  the  world  from  which  we  came  and 
to  which  we  shall  return.  That  is  another  real  contribu- 
tion to  religious  thought. 

Many  prophecies,  often  ridiculed  by  careless  think- 
ers, are  made  to  seem  possible  by  the  advancing  front 
of  science.  For  example,  bearers  of  God's  word  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  have  discussed  the  end  of 
the  earth.  They  have  agreed  that  after  the  Lord's  work 
on  earth  is  finished,  the  earth  shall  pass  away,  and  be 
consumed  as  by  fire.  Then,  there  shall  arise  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Science,  while  not  entering 
into  the  prophecy,  does  seem  to  make  such  events  pos- 
sible. It  is  now  well  known  that  within  every  particle 
of  matter  are  inconceivably  great  forces.  In  some  sub- 
stances these  may  now  be  released,  as  in  the  recent 
atomic  bomb.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  by 
some  methods,  probably  never  to  be  in  the  hand  of 

(Concluded  on  page  255) 
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TThere  is  something 
fascinating  about  a 
brush  and  a  can  of 
paint,  and  most  of  us,  at 
one  time  or  another, 
have  been  tempted  to  re-  '''*$$$$ 

juvenate  some  of  our  old  '"' 

furniture.  Besides  being 
fun  to  do,  it  is  an  easy 
and  inexpensive  way  to  bring  an  added 
touch  of  color  and  interest  into  a  room. 
But,  a  piece  that  can  be  shown  with 
pride  is  not  achieved  by  haphazardly 
slapping  on  a  coat  or  two  of  paint. 

The  preparation  of  the  piece  before 
you  begin  to  paint  is  the  secret  of  a  suc- 
cessful job.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  remove 
all  hardware  before  beginning  to  work 
— unscrew  knobs,  take  off  drawer  pulls, 
remove  hinges.  They  can  be  polished 
and  replaced  when  the  furniture  is  dry. 

If  the  old  paint  or  varnish  is  chipped, 
marred,  or  peeled,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  commercial  paint  or  varnish  re- 
mover and  take  the  old  finish  off  right 
down  to  the  bare  wood. 

Spread  the  remover  on  with  a  cheap 
brush — it  will  ruin  a  good  one — and  al- 
low it  to  set  for  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, then  scrape  with  a  putty  knife, 
being  careful  not  to  gouge  the  wood, 
and  wipe  off  the  sticky  mass  with  an 
old  cloth.  Rubber  gloves  will  protect 
your  hands.  Apply  a  second  coat  of 
the  remover,  let  it  stand,  and  again 
scrape  with  the  putty  knife  and  wipe. 
Repeat  this  process  until  all  the  old 
finish  has  been  removed.  When  the 
surface  has  been  scraped  clean,  sponge 
with  benzine  or  alcohol  to  remove  all 
trace  of  the  varnish  remover.  Have 
as  much  circulating  air  as  possible  in 
the  room  when  using  the  benzine  and 
paint  remover  and  never  use  near  a 
flame,  as  they  are  highly  inflammable. 

If  the  piece  has  been  marred  or 
gouged  and  shows  nail  holes  or  defects 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  sanding, 
fill  with  cabinetmaker's  putty,  which  is 
available  at  any  paint  store.  When  the 
putty  is  dry,  smooth  with  coarse  sand- 
paper, then  go  over  the  entire  piece 
lightly  with  fine  sandpaper,  rubbing 
with  the  grain  of  the  wood.  For  large, 
flat  surfaces  like  drawer  fronts  and 
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table  tops,  fold  the  sandpaper  around 
a  block  of  wood  so  that  it  can  be 
grasped  in  the  hand  comfortably.  Al- 
ways, before  painting,  rub  well  with  a 
clean  cloth  to  remove  all  dust  and  sand- 
paper particles. 

If  there  are  any  knots  in  the  wood, 
these  should  be  given  a  coat  of  shellac 
to  prevent  the  sap  from  leaking  through 
and  spotting  the  paint.  If  the  piece  is 
made  of  yellow  pine,  it  should  be  given 
a  coat  of  shellac,  then  sanded  lightly. 

If  the  piece  is  made  of  open  grained 
oak  or  walnut  ( it  would  be  a  shame  to 
paint  a  walnut  piece;  refinish  it,  in- 
stead ) ,  the  pores  of  the  wood  must  be 
closed  with  a  transparent  filler,  also 
available  at  a  paint  shop.  The  filler 
comes  in  a  thick  paste  and  should  be 
thinned  with  benzine  so  that  it  can  be 
spread  over  the  surface  with  a  brush. 
As  soon  as  the  filler  begins  to  dry  and 
shows  dull-looking  spots,  rub  vigorous- 
ly with  a  soft  cloth  until  the  surface  is 
wiped  free  of  the  filler,  which  is  used 
only  to  fill  the  pores  of  the  wood.  Let 
the  piece  stand  for  forty-eight  hours 
and  sand  lightly  before  painting. 

If  the  old  finish  is  merely  dull  and 
dingy  but  not  chipped  or  marred,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  remove  it.  Instead, 
wash  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water 
to  remove  dirt  and  grease,  and  wipe 
with  a  cloth  dampened  with  benzine 
and  sand  with  fine  sandpaper.  How- 
ever, if  the  piece  has  a  mahogany  stain, 
give  it  a  coat  of  aluminum  paint  to  keep 
the  stain  from  striking  through.  Sand 
lightly  before  painting. 

When  the  piece  is  smooth,  clean,  and 
dry,  it  is  ready  to  be  painted.  It  should 
be  given  several  priming  coats  of  flat 
paint  followed  by  a  coat  of  gloss  enamel 
of  the  same  color  and  the  same  brand 
to  give  it  the  smooth,  hard,  durable 
finish  which  is  so  desirable. 


Select  a  good  grade  of  paint  and  a 
good  brush — cheap  paint  and  brushes 
are  not  economy.  First,  mix  the  flat 
paint  thoroughly  with  a  wooden  pad- 
dle and  apply  to  the  furniture  with 
smooth,  even  strokes.  Flat  paint  should 
be  applied  thinly  and  brushed  out  well. 
Should  the  paint  become  too  thick,  thin 
it  with  a  little  turpentine. 

Allow  the  first  coat  to  dry  thorough- 
ly, at  least  twenty-four  hours  or  more, 
then  rub  the  piece  lightly  with  sand- 
paper to  remove  brush  marks,  being 
careful  not  to  rub  the  edges  hard  enough 
to  cut  through  the  paint.  Dust  again 
and  apply  another  coat  of  the  flat  paint. 
As  a  rule,  two  coats  of  the  flat  paint 
are  sufficient,  but  sometimes  a  third  is 
necessary  if  the  first  two  have  not 
covered  properly. 

Generally,  one  coat  of  enamel  is  all 
that  is  required.  It  should  be  stirred 
well  and  applied  with  a  full  brush  and 
brushed  on  lightly  to  avoid  streaks  and 
brush  marks.  Inspect  the  piece  im- 
mediately after  you  have  finished — 
there  will  still  be  time  to  brush  away 
any  sags  (little  ripples  of  paint  that 
have  run  down  a  vertical  surface)  and 
any  lumps  that  may  have  formed  below 
the  edges  of  a  flat  surface. 

It  is  this  painstaking  care  at  every 
step  that  enables  even  a  novice  to  do 
an  admirable  job. 


Josephine  B.  Nichols 

FAVORITE  RECIPES  FOR  APRIL 

Easter  Egg  Nests 

1   large  loaf  white  bread 
butter  or  margarine 

6  eggs 

salt  and  pepper 

Trim  crusts  off  a  day-old  loaf  of  bread. 
Cut  into  six  slices  (about  two  inches  thick). 
Hollow  out  the  center  of  each  block  of 
bread,  leaving  a  one-half  inch  wall  on  the 
sides  and  bottom.  Dot  inside  of  the  cases 
with  softened  butter  or  margarine.  Drop 
one  or  two  eggs  into  each  case.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  dot  top  with 
butter.  Bake  immediately  on  a  cooky  sheet 
in  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  for  twenty-five 
minutes,  or  until  eggs  are  set  and  cases 
browned. 

Crusty  Fillets 

1  pound  fish  fillet 

2  tablespoons  grated  onion 

2  tablespoons  melted  margarine 

3  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
x/2  teaspoon  salt 

1  beaten  egg 

2  tablespoons  water 
l/4  cup  enriched  flour 

1   cup  crushed  corn  flakes 

3  tablespoons  fat 

Cut  fish  into  serving  pieces  (about  one- 
half  inch  strips).  Combine  onion,  mar- 
garine, lemon  juice,  and  salt;  brush  over  fish. 
Mix  egg  and  water.  Dip  fish  in  flour,  then 
into  the  egg  mixture.  Roll  in  corn  flakes; 
chill  about  two  hours  to  set  crust.  Make 
pinwheel  by  rolling  and  skewering  the  fillet 
strips  before  frying.  Fry  golden  brown  in 
hot  fat.  Garnish  with  parsley  and  lemon 
slices.    Serves  four. 
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April  Luncheon  Salad 

package  lemon-flavored  gelatin 
pint  warm  water 

1  pimiento  cut  in  strips 

2  hard-boiled  eggs,  coarsely  cut 
cup  chopped  celery 
cup  chopped  olives 
teaspoons  chopped  chives 

34  teaspoons  salt 
1   tablespoon  vinegar 

Dissolve  gelatin  in  warm  water.  Chill 
until  slightly  thickened.  Arrange  pimiento 
strips  in  individual  molds.  Combine  remain- 
ing ingredients;  fold  into  gelatin.  Turn  into 
individual  molds  and  chill  until  firm.  Un- 
mold  and  garnish  with  water  cress.  Serve 
with  mayonnaise. 


Hot  Cross  Buns 
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cup  milk  scalded 

tablespoons  shortening 

tablespoons  sugar 

teaspoon  salt 

teaspoon  cinnamon 

cake  compressed  yeast 
^4  cup  lukewarm  water 
1  beaten  egg 
3l/2  cups  enriched  flour 
%  cup  currants 

Combine  milk,  shortening,  sugar,  salt, 
and  cinnamon;  cool  to  lukewarm.  Add 
yeast  softened  in  lukewarm  water;  add  egg. 
Gradually  stir  in  flour  to  form  a  soft  dough. 
Add  currants.  Knead  well.  Cover;  let  rise 
until  double  in  bulk.  Form  into  buns  and 
flatten  slightly.  Brush  top  with  slightly 
beaten  egg  white.  Let  rise  until  very  light. 
Using  a  razor  blade  cut  a  cross  on  top  of 
buns.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (400°  F.)  twenty- 
five  minutes.  Upon  removal  from  the  oven, 
fill  cross  with  confectioner's  frosting. 

Oatmeal  Cookies 

Y  cup  shortening 
1  cup  sugar 

1  egg 

Y  cup  milk 

1^4  cups  quick-cooking  oatmeal 

^4  cup  raisins 
\Y  cups  enriched  flour 

Yi  teaspoon  salt 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
%  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Yi  teaspoon  cloves 
1   cup  chopped  nuts 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients.  Cream  fat 
and  add  sugar.  Add  well-beaten  egg,  oat- 
meal, raisins,  and  nuts.  Add  milk  and  dry 
ingredients  alternately.  Drop  by  teaspoon 
on  greased  baking  sheet.  Bake  in  moderate- 
ly hot  oven  (375°  F.)  twelve  to  fifteen 
minutes. 


PURPOSE 
By  Louis  E.  Thayer 

Use  not  your  knowledge  to  make  empty 
show, 
For    fools — not   wise    men — flaunt    their 
knowledge  most, 
And  they  who  proudly  brag  of  what  they 

know, 
Expose  their   lack  of  that  of  which  they 

boast. 
It  is  not  what  you  know  but  what  you  do — 
It  is  the  purpose  you  put  knowledge  to. 

Knowledge  can  build  a  structure   tall  and 
grand, 

Or  prove  a  weapon  fashioned  to  destroy; 
Knowledge  can  veto  royalty's  command, 

Or  prove  as  useless  as  an  infant's  toy. 
It  is  not  knowledge  wins  reward  for  you — 
It  is  the  purpose  you  put  knowledge  to! 
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Add  rich  flavor  to  fish,  vegetable  and  mac- 
aroni dishes  with  white  sauce  prepared 
with  sm- 0-0 -o-th,  evenly  blended  Dur- 
kee's Troco  Margarine !  Durkee's  Troco 
Margarine  is  a  "find"  for  cookies  and 
baking ...  so  economical  your  family  can 
spread  delicious  Durkee's  Troco  Marga- 
rine liberally  on  bread.  An  important 
energy  food,  enriched  with  Vitamin  A. 
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BIOGRAPHY  -  - 

at  its  best 

Sketches  of  eight  remark- 
able characters  from  the 
pages  of  Mormon  history. 


"In  the  history  of  Mormonism  there  are 
many  life  stories  that  have  been  hidden, 
comparatively,  from  the  public  view,  like 
some  of  the  more  beautiful  blooms  in  the 
forest.  In  Theirs  Is  the  Kingdom,'  Wen- 
dell I.  Ashton  selects  an  octavo  of  them — 
one  for  each  of  the  beatitudes — and  pre- 
sents them  in  a  refreshing  bouquet  of 
biography." 

As  characters  to  exemplify  the  beati- 
tudes, the  author  selected  Aurelia  Spen- 
cer Rogers,  Truman  O.  Angell,  R.  M. 
Bryce  Thomas,  Evan  Stephens,  Thomas  L. 
Kane,  George  D.  Pyper,  Richard  Ballan- 
tyne,  and  Dan  Jones. 


If  you  like  people,  you  will  find  keen 
enjoyment  and  food  for  thought  in  this 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  L.  D.  S.  Church  and  the  West. 

(See  page  197  for  convenient  order  blank) 
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From  the  gay  social  whirl  to 
the  fundamentals  of  house- 
keeping and  child  care,  The 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  answers 
the  reading  interests  of  the 
women  of  the  Intermountain 
West.  For  today,  the  woman 
is  a  person  of  wide  interests 
.  .  .  capable  in  her  home, 
alert  to  outside  affairs. 

The  Sunday  Salt  Lake  Trib- 
une maintains  a  skilled  staff 
of  its  own,  and  adds  the  rec- 
ognized authorities  of  the 
women's  world  to  augment 
its  coverage  of  news  and  fea- 
tures for  this  great  segment 
of  readers. 

With  the  morning  Salt  Lake  Trib- 
une or  the  evening  Salt  Lake  Tele- 
gram, the  Sunday  Tribune  costs 
you  only  4  l/3c. 


SOLD  FOR  FREEDOM 
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(Concluded  from  page  211) 
on  the  25th  of  June,  another  daughter, 
Sarah,  was  born. 

Their  eighth  child,  a  son  named 
Nathaniel,  was  born  two  years  later, 
September  7,  1672. 

In  1673,  Robert's  name  was  listed  in 
the  record  of  Rowley  notables  with  five 
other  signers  of  a  petition  to  the  gen- 
eral court,  praying  that  the  efforts  of 
certain  persons  who  were  endeavoring 
to  "free  us  from  Topsfield  and  lay  us  to 
Rowley,""  be  frustrated. 

"New  settlers  have  moved  in,  and 
some  are  afraid  there  will  not  be  enough 
feed  for  all  the  cattle,  so  they  want  to 
remove  us  to  Rowley,"  Robert  ex- 
plained to  Mary. 

Eight  children  were  now  crowding 
the  confines  of  the  house,  and  with  his 
need  for  money  growing,  Robert  de- 
cided to  sell  a  parcel  of  land.  On  March 
20,  1673,  Robert  and  Mary,  each  with 
a  mark  and  seal,  made  an  assignment  of 
three  acres  to  Thomas  Andrews.12 

"It  will  be  that  much  less  to  farm," 
Mary  consoled  him.  "With  Thomas 
gone,  it  is  hard  for  you  to  do  all  the 
work." 

"Perchance  he  will  come  back  and 
help  me,"  Robert  said  hopefully. 

But  Thomas  did  not  return,  and  on 
August  28  of  that  year,  Robert  and 
Mary  faced  a  tragedy  in  the  death  of 
their  three-year-old  daughter,  Sarah. 

Still  grieving  over  Sarah's  death,  on 
the  following  January  26,  Mary  bore 
Robert  his  fifth  son,  whom  they  named 
Jacob. 

In  the  meanwhile  political  upheavals 
were  swirling  about  the  colonists  and 
the  people  of  England.  Robert,  in  1676, 
signed  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain. 

In  October  of  that  year,  Robert  sued 
Nahill  Batchellor  for  "trespassing  and 
claiming  his  land  which  he  had  bought 
of  Thomas  Moulten."1*  The  verdict  was 
for  Robert,  but  the  case  was  appealed 
to  the  next  court  of  assistants. 

In  1680,  Robert  Smith  was  listed  as 
among  the  heads  of  the  families  of 
Rowley. 

Worn  by  his  sixty-four  years  of 
struggle  and  hard  work,  in  1687, 
when  Sir  Edmund  Andros  enforced  op- 
pressive taxation  on  the  New  England 
colonies  over  which  he  served  as  tyran- 
nical governor,  Robert  Smith  was  de- 
scribed as  an  "old  decrepid  man." 

That  year  Emey  married  Joseph 
Towne  on  the  10th  of  August.  He  was 
a  son  of  Edmund  and  Mary  Browning 
Towne.  The  family  at  home  was  small- 
er now.  Mary  had  married  John  Towne, 
son  of  Jacob  and  Catherine  Symonds 

^Record  of  Rowley  Notables,  1673 

^Assignment:  "Robert  Smith  of  Rowley  village,  for 
eight  pounds  conveys  to  Thomas  Andrews  of  Rowley 
village  about  three  acres  upland  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  said  Robert  Smith's  land,  beginning  at  a  rock  and 
so  running  N.  upon  a  straight  line  to  a  stake  that 
stands  by  the  said  Andrews'  land  and  so  W.  by  land 
of  Andrews;  S.  by  land  of  John  Gould  till  it  comes  to 
the  rock  again."  Acknowledged  by  Robert  and  Mary 
Smith  before  Daniel  Denison.  July  10,  1674.  Edmond 
Bridge  and  John  Morrals.  Witnesses.  Recorded  Janu- 
ary 13.  1682. 

iSTestimony  at  Hamton  quarterly  court,  October  1667 


Towne,  on  February  2,  1680,  and 
Phebe  had  married  John's  brother, 
Jacob,  on  June  24,  1684.  Ephraim  was 
twenty-three  now,  and  together  with 
Samuel,  who  was  twenty-one,  did  most 
of  the  heavy  work  on  the  farm. 

They  talked  among  themselves  of  the 
discontent  spreading  against  Governor 
Andros.  His  taxation  had  led  to  a  pub- 
lic demonstration  that  year  in  Ipswich 
led  by  the  Reverend  John  Wise  who 
had  gathered  more  than  one  hundred 
townspeople  in  angry  protest." 

Governor  Andros'  agents  in  Boxford 
were  binding  over  such  persons  as  re- 
fused to  pay  taxes  and  who  were  fac- 
tious and  seditious. 

There  was  also  trouble  brewing  with 
the  French  and  Roman  Catholic  In- 
dians of  Canada  who  had  attacked 
English  settlements. 

The  next  year,  Governor  Andros 
called  for  colonists  to  join  him  in  a  foray 
to  the  Penobscot  against  the  natives 
and  Ephraim  joined  the  expedition, 
leaving  with  John  Tyler  and  Jonathan 
French,  also  of  Boxford. 

He  was  gone  seventeen  weeks. 

Robert's  health  was  failing,  and  five 
years  later,  in  August,  1693,  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed.  On  the  7th  he  made 
his  will,  naming  his  wife,  Mary;  his 
sons,  Samuel,  Ephraim,  Jacob,  and 
Thomas;  and  his  daughters,  Mary 
Towne,  Phebe  Towne,  Emey  Towne, 
and  Meriah  Smith.  Of  his  son  Thomas, 
he  said  "my  sonne  Thomas  Smith  did 
leave  me  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  doe 
anything  and  went  and  lived  with  his 
grandfather  frainch,  and  never  come  to 
mee  to  help  mee  in  my  old  age."u  He 
named  Mary  and  his  son  Samuel  as 
executors.  On  August  30,  Robert  died. 
On  October  6,  1698,  Samuel  was  made 
administrator  of  his  father's  estate 
valued  at  £187,  7  s.  and  3  d. 

"That  is  almost  four  times  the  aver- 
age estate  here  of  50  pounds,"  Mary 
remarked  to  her  son.  Then,  her  eyes 
growing  misty  in  reminiscence,  she 
added,  "In  the  town  record  thou  art 
given  the  title  of  gentleman,  which  in 
England,  the  land  of  thy  father's  birth, 
is  the  title  given  to  younger  sons  of 
families  of  nobility.  Thy  father  sold 
himself  into  servitude  that  he  might 
come  to  this  land,  but  he  redeemed  him- 
self and  left  to  thee  and  thy  children  a 
heritage  of  freedom  in  opportunity  and 
worship." 

^Massachusetts,  The  American  Series 
"Essex  Wills.  306,  pp.  74  and  114 


PROOF  OF  TITLE 


By  Lucretia  Penny 

IT  was  not  always  mine — 
This  small  house  and  its  land. 
My  doorway's  white  wistaria  vine 
Was  trained  by  another's  hand. 
Another's  feet  first  chose  the  climb 
For  the  path  around  the  hill, 
The  shaping  of  the  fig  and  vine 
Reflect  another's  will. 
But  long  before  the  work  began 
In  which  I  had  no  part, 
I  held  the  blueprint  of  this  plan 
Filed  in  my  heart. 
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A  Mormon  Wife 

(Continued  from  page  217) 
tinued,  people  would  slip  their  feet  out 
of  their  wooden  clogs  and  curl  up  on 
the  seats.  Sleepy  children  would  kneel 
on  the  seat,  backs  toward  us,  bow  their 
heads  on  the  window  sill,  and  take  a 
nap. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Tokyo  we 
found  a  comfortable  house,  part 
Japanese  and  part  foreign.  Wrote 
Mother:  "Our  house  had  some  nice 
lawn  and  shrubbery  at  the  sides  and  in 
the  back.  Well,  not  any  more.  Our 
landlady  hired  a  man  to  come  and  trim 
the  trees  and  clean  up  around  the 
grounds.  He  has  cut  away  nearly  the 
whole  of  some  of  the  trees  and  dug  up 
every  spear  of  grass  and  left  bare 
ground  to  be  swept  as  the  people  do  all 
around  their  houses.  We  feel  sorry  but 
can't  help  it.  Although  we  never 
thought  of  going  out  to  sit  on  the  grass 
because  it  is  always  so  damp,  we  liked 
the  looks  of  it." 

Arriving  as  we  did  in  July,  we  were 
soon  introduced  to  the  rainy  season  in 
Japan,  consequently,  our  first  impres- 
sions of  the  climate  were  not  too  favor- 
able. But  since  we  remained  somewhat 
over  a  year,  we  experienced  the  differ- 
ent seasons  as  one  followed  another, 
and  we  came  to  know  how  really  de- 
lightful this  island  empire  can  be.  In  a 
letter  dated  September  2,  1902,  my 
mother  wrote:  "The  weather  has  been 
simply  remarkable  since  we  came.  I  be- 
lieve there  have  been  only  two  really 
sunny  days.  Everything  is  so  damp  and 
mouldy  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
houses  all  smell  musty.  Every  one  I 
have  been  in  has  the  same  odor,  and 
the  ground  in  the  yard  is  never  dry. 
When  we  get  into  bed,  the  sheets  feel 
damp,  almost  cold,  as  does  our  clothing 
when  we  put  it  on  in  the  morning.  And 
yet  I  find  that  the  least  exertion  makes 
the  perspiration  roll  off  like  rain.  My 
hair  is  wet  nearly  all  the  time,  and  per- 
spiration drops  off  the  ends  of  my  ears. 
Day  before  yesterday  was  a  sunny  day 
so  we  got  all  our  clothes  out  to  look 
after  them.  You  should  have  seen  them! 
Some  of  our  shoes  were  moss-grown; 
our  clothes  had  patches  of  mould  or  lit- 
tle dots  of  mildew  all  over  them.  And 
as  for  our  gloves — we  knew  they  were 
ruined  beyond  hope  of  redeeming, 
therefore  we  threw  them  away  and  will 
try  not  to  wear  gloves  again  in  this 
climate.  The  mosquitoes  are  very  bad. 
We  have  to  have  a  heavy,  smelly,  green 
netting  suspended  from  the  ceiling  over 
each  bed." 

The  mission  home  was  situated  on 
the  edge  of  an  enormous  parade  ground. 
"We  are  surrounded  by  soldiers  on  all 
sides,"  my  mother  wrote  in  one  of  her 
letters,  "and  their  bugle  call  is  the  first 
thing  we  hear  in  the  morning  and  al- 
most the  last  thing  at  night.  These 
bugle  calls,  combined  with  the  weird 
and  mournfully  monotonous  sound  of 
the  temple  bells  give  us  the  creeps  as 
we  hear  them  just  at  dusk  or  at  early 
dawn.  It  affords  us  a  great  deal  of  en- 
{Continued  on  page  230) 
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Airline  ace  thinks 

Chevron  Supreme 

sets  the  pace 


Captain 

W.L.(Swanee) 
Swanson 

AMERICAN 
AIRLINES 


American  Airlines  flier  learns  a  highway  trick  two  miles  up 


The  smoothest  motors  in  the  world 
ride  the  nation's  skyways — and  Cap- 
tain W.  L.  (Swanee)  Swanson  of 
American  Airlines  has  found  how  to 
get  the  same  kind  of  performance  on 
the  road.  Says  Captain  Swanson^ 


"When  I  tried  Chevron  Supreme 
Gasoline  in  my  car,  I  got  the  same 
dependable  power  Chevron  Aviation 
Gasoline  gives  aircraft."  Right,  be- 
cause Chevron  Supreme's  a  highway 
version  of  this  great  flying  fuel. 


During  the  war  we  found  new  ways 
of  rearranging  petroleum  molecules 
to  make  gasoline  blending  agents 
that  unleashed  extra  speed,  range, 
power  for  the  skyways.  Now,  they're 
tailored  for  cars  in  Chevron  Supreme. 


Your  Chevron  National  Credit  Card  pro- 
vides an  accurate  record  of  motoring  ex- 
penses. Use  it  wherever  you  go  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada. 


CHEVRON  SUPREME  IS  A 
FAMOUS  STANDARD  OF  CALIFORNIA  PRODUCT 


AT    CHEVRON    GAS    STATIONS,    GARAGES,    AND    STANDARD    STATIONS 
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A  Secret  of 

Natural 

Growth! 
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QUAKER 
OATS 

The  World's  Best-Tasting  Breakfast  Fowl 
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Quaker  Oats  and 
Mother's  Oatt  are  the  Same 


-* 


A  Mormon  Wife 

(Continued  from  page  229) 
tertainment  to  see  all  the  drilling  and 
exercises  that  the  soldiers  go  through 
every  day.  Their  sham  battles,  with 
the  cracking  of  rifles,  glitter  of  bayonets, 
mad  charges,  and  shouts  of  victory  are 
quite  exciting,  and,  at  times  our  house 
seems  to  be  almost  the  center  of  attack 
as  they  come  rushing  towards  it  from  all 
directions.  But  we  never  feel  at  all 
alarmed,  for  the  tide  of  battle  generally 
turns  before  it  reaches  our  gate,  though 
on  one  or  two  occasions  when  our  in- 
terest took  us  outside  our  gate,  some  of 
us  got  mixed  up  with  the  retreating 
foe." 

f~*  radually  we  learned  a  little  of  the 
^  language  and  made  some  real 
friends  among  the  Japanese  people.  My 
mother  always  had  a  natural  aptitude 
for  picking  up  a  foreign  language,  and 
took  to  the  learning  of  Japanese  as  she 
had  French  in  an  earlier  day.  It  was 
fun,  something  to  sharpen  her  wits  on. 
But  poor  Father!  Try  as  he  would  with 
all  of  the  patience  and  persistence 
which  had  characterized  his  whole  life, 
it  was  of  no  use.  As  he  remarked 
many  times,  the  people  simply  couldn't 
understand  their  own  language  when  he 
spoke  it.  , 

"It  pleases  and  amuses  me  greatly, 
wrote  my  mother,  "to  be  able  to  say  a 
little  to  the  people  we  meet.  We  have 
peddlers  by  the  dozen,  and  I  can  ask 
the  prices,  say  'too  much,'  'don't  want 
any,'  or  'nothing  today.'  When  we  have 
callers  I  can  ask:  *HoWf  do  you  do?' 
invite  them  to  'come  in,'  'sit  down, 
'come  again.'  I  can  say  'it  is  pleasant 
weather,'  'very  hot  today/  or  'very  cold 
today.'  We  put  in  hours  and  hours 
studying  but  I  like  it. 

"  'See  Nikko  and  die,'  is  an  old  Jap- 
anese saying,  and  truly  when  in  No- 
vember we  were  privileged  to  enjoy 
this  enchanting  spot  with  its  verdure- 
covered  mountains,  its  lacy  waterfalls, 
and  gorgeous  temples,  among  the  most 
beautiful  to  be  found  in  Japan,  we 
thought  it  was  almost  heavenly." 

Time  sped  along.  Almost  before  we 
knew  it  Christmas  was  approaching. 
Just  before  the  holiday  season  my  moth- 
er recorded:  "We  have  had  three  dis- 
tinct quakes  during  the  last  twenty-four 
hours.  However,  we  have  these  so 
often  that  we  don't  pay  much  attention 
to  them.  They  rock  us  a  little  in  our 
beds  at  night,  move  the  pictures  on  the 
walls  or  rattle  the  windows  or  the 
dishes,  but  we  are  getting  quite  used  to 
them.  If  they  are  no  worse,  we  shall 
not  mind  it.  It  was  strange  to  us  to 
have  such  pleasant  weather  in  what 
would  have  been  our  winter  at  home." 
On  December  15  my  mother  wrote  to 
the  home  folks:  "This  is  such  a  beauti- 
ful, bright  day.  I  am  sitting  in  my  bed- 
room upstairs  with  the  windows  open 
and  the  sun  shining  in  just  like  a  spring 
day.  From  my  windows  I  have  a  fine 
view  of  Fujiyama,  the  great  volcanic 
mountain  that  the  people  consider  to 
(Continued  on  page  232) 
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from  a  neighbor's  farm 

Safeway's  Farm  Reporter  keeps  tab  on  how  farmers 
make  work  easier,  cut  operating  costs,  improve  crop 
quality.  His  findings  are  reported  because  Safeway  knows 
that  exchanging  ideas  helps  everybody.  After  all,  more 
than  a  third  of  our  customers  are  farm  folks. 
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L.  E.  Evans  of  Cascade  County,  Mon- 
tana, likes  to  keep  his  shelter  belt 
hedges  (Russian  olive,  Caragana, 
brush)  trimmed  close  to  6  foot 
height,  $y2  feet  wide.  So  he  built 
this  mechanical  hedge  trimmer  in 
his  own  farm  shop.  In  one  trip  along 
the  row  it  cuts  the  top  and  one  side 
of  the  hedge.  Shown  here  on  Evan's 
30 -horsepower  tractor,  the  hedge 
trimmer  is  demountable,  allowing 
the  tractor  to  be  used  on  other  farm 
jobs  throughout  the  year.  A  Noble 
blade,  cut  to  the  right  width,  is  used 
for  cultivating  between  hedge  rows. 
This  device  clears  out  weeds  with- 
out cutting  shrubbery  roots  or  caus- 
ing loss  of  soil  moisture. 
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Now  in  use  at  the  Weyl  -  Zuckerman  ranch, 
McDonald  Island,  California,  this  idea  has 
caused  farm  machinery  makers  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  After  plowing  and  making  seedbed, 
why  shouldn't  a  farmer  be  able  to  lift  out  his 
tractor  engine  and  use  it  in  a  self-propelled 
mower,  side -delivery  rake,  manure  spreader, 
corn  picker,  potato  digger  —  or  what  have  you  ? 
The  same  tractor  engine  which  powers  the 
Weyl-Zuckerman  4-row  potato  digger  you  see 
here  also  functions  as  needed  in  the  tracktype 
tractor  (now  minus  engine)  shown  alongside. 
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No  battles  over  milk 

when  you  make  it  into 

delicious  RENNET-CUSTARDS 

It's  fun  for  little  folks  to  eat  milk  with  a 
spoon  in  delicious,  colorful  rennet-cus- 
tards. So  easy  to  make — no  eggs,  no 
cooking — and  they  get  all  the  precious 
vitamins  and  minerals  of  fresh  milk. 
And  more — the  rennet  enzyme  makes 
milk  more  readily  digestible. 

"Junket"  Rennet  Powder  — At  all  grocers. 
Already  sweetened.  Six  favorite  flavors. 


Vanilla 
Orange 


Chocolate  Lemon 

Raspberry  Maple 

"Junket"    Rennet    Tablets 

—Not  sweetened.  Add  sugar, 
flavor  to  taste.  Each  tablet 
makes  4  or  5  rennet-custard 
desserts  or  more  than  a  pint 
of  ice  cream  in  automatic  re- 
frigerators. 12  in  package.  At 
grocers  and  druggists. 
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rOITfi'/Menu-planning   helps   for   mothers 
*'•**•  "Double-Duty    Menus    and    Rec- 
ipes"; also  trial  package  "Junket" 
Rennet  Tablets. 
"The  'Junket'  Folks," 
Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Dept.  74. 
Little    Falls,    N.Y.     (In    Canada,    Toronto. 
Ont.) 

Please  send  "Double-Duty  Menus  and 
Recipes"  and  free  trial  package  "Junket" 
Rennet    Tablets. 

{Just  paste  this  coupon  on  postcard 
and  add  your  name  and  address.) 


SINCE  1363... 
AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 

You  can  trust  the 
National  trademark  .  .  . 
for  more  than  three  quarters 
of  a  century  it  has  been  found 
on  fine  Bibles.  There  is  one 
to  fill  your  every  need. 
KING  JAMES  VERSION 


Nationw  bibles 
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(Continued  from  page  230) 
be  sacred  and  that  we  see  pictured  on 
so  many  different  things.  I  look  out  into 
our  garden  and  see  one  tree  full  of  buds 
just  ready  to  burst  into  bloom.  There 
is  a  whole  hedge  of  camellias.  We  have 
a  bouquet  of  these  waxlike  flowers 
which  look  like  big  double  roses  on  the 
table  all  the  time.  This  whole  great  city 
is  one  large  flower  garden.  We  are 
making  preparations  for  Christmas  just 
as  nearly  like  what  we  have  at  home 
as  possible." 

A  mong  the  people  we  met  were  some 
"^  very  cultured  and  interesting  ones. 
Of  these  we  liked  best  the  Mashimo 
family.  Young  Mr.  Mashimo  (whom 
Mother  called  marshmallow  to  fix  his 
name  in  her  mind )  was  quite  interested 
in  the  Church  when  he  first  visited  us. 
The  next  day  when  he  called,  he  said, 
"I  am  a  Mormon  since  yesterday."  But 
he  didn't  pursue  the  subject  of  religion 
further,  letting  a  warm  friendship  for 
us  suffice.  At  one  time  we  had  a  terrific 
typhoon.  The  wind  blew  all  night,  up- 
rooting huge  trees  in  our  garden.  To- 
wards early  morning  the  entire  front  of 
the  upstairs  part  of  our  home  crashed 
in,  making  a  great  noise  and  frighten- 
ing us  considerably.  In  an  hour  or  so 
here  came  young  Mashimo  on  foot 
across  the  big  parade  ground.  He  was 
hatless  explaining  that  as  he  came 
along,  a  spiral  wind  had  jerked  it  from 
his  head,  and  the  next  he  knew  it  was 
disappearing  out  of  sight  above  him. 
He  was  sure  we  would  be  alarmed  at 
the  ferocity  of  the  storm  and  had  come 
to  calm  our  fears. 

We  visited  our  friends'  homes  many 
times  and  learned  to  quite  like  Japanese 
food.  When  they  returned  our  call,  we 
introduced  them  to  American  food  all 
of  which  they  liked  except  cheese  and 
tomatoes,  which  they  couldn't  even  pre- 
tend to  enjoy.  "Some  of  their  food  is 
very  queer  to  us,"  my  mother  wrote. 
"It  would  amuse  you  to  hear  how  the 
missionaries  describe  some  of  the  food 
they  have  at  their  Japanese  hotel.   'We 
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had  stewed  rosebuds  and  cotton  for 
dinner  today,'  one  said,  'and  for  supper 
we  had  stewed  pocketbooks  and  fish 
fin  soup,'  But  I  notice  they  are  all  get- 
ting fat.  They  love  the  rice  the  way  the 
people  over  here  cook  it,  and  say  that 
sometimes,  in  the  course  of  a  meal,  they 
call  for  their  fourth  bowlful." 

As  for  the  progress  of  the  missionary 
work,  it  was  almost  nil.  When  the 
mission  first  opened,  the  people  of  our 
Church  felt  that  a  wonderful  harvest 
would  be  reaped  as  it  had  been  in  Ha- 
waii when  Mormon  missionaries  had 
first  gone  there.  But  they  did  not  realize 
how  completely  different  every  concept 
of  the  oriental  mind  is  from  that  of  the 
occidental.  The  missionaries  were  un- 
able to  explain  our  religion.  Even  our 
God  was  different.  As  to  proving  our 
points  from  the  Bible,  that  meant  noth- 
ing. "The  young  students  who  flock  to 
the  mission  home  come  to  be  taught 
English  and  not  the  gospel.   Sometimes 
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we  have  as  high  as  a  dozen  all  apply- 
ing in  a  group  for  baptism.  They  are 
very  much  surprised  when  we  refuse  to 
baptize  them  until  they  know  more 
about  our  religion."  But  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  about  twenty  converts 
had  been  made  who  had  remained  true. 
So  the  mission  was  abandoned.  In  No- 
vember 1936  when  a  number  of  very 
sincere  converts  had  been  made  in 
Hawaii,  a  Japanese  mission  was  opened 
there.  Today  headquarters  are  still 
located  there  under  the  name  of  Central 
Pacific  Mission. 

Conclusion 

ftfl'liCH  might  be  chronicled  concerning 
the  years  between  1903,  when  my 
mother  returned  from  the  Japanese 
Mission,  and  1918,  when  her  husband 
became  the  seventh  president  of  the 
Church,  but  for  our  present  purpose  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  touch  only  a  few 
of  the  highlights.  It  was  but  a  few 
months  after  they  had  returned  home 
across  the  broad  Pacific  that  my  fa- 
ther was  traversing  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  his  way  to  England,  where  he 
presided  over  the  European  Mission  for 
three  years. 

During  this  interval  my  mother  re- 
mained contentedly  at  home  enjoying 
the  association  of  her  family  and 
friends,  engaging  in  Church  activities, 
particularly  temple  work,  and  in  bring- 
ing to  fruition  plans  authorized  by  my 
father  for  the  building  of  a  new  nome 
at  174  East  South  Temple  Street,  just 
around  the  corner  from  1 4  Second  East. 
She  also  purchased  a  tract  of  land  at 
near-by  Brighton  in  Big  Cottonwood 
Canyon.  Here  was  built  a  log  cabin 
resembling  those  constructed  by  the 
Mormon  Pioneers  in  early  days.  When 
my  father  returned  from  England,  the 
cabin  was  in  readiness.  Many  were  the 
happy  hours  spent  in  this  canyon  retreat 
where  Father  and  Mother  not  only  en- 
tertained their  own  friends  but  also  en- 
tered whole-heartedly  into  the  pastimes 
of  the  younger  group.  All  unconscious 
that  they  were  being  chaperoned,  their 
daughters,  in  a  setting  as  wholesome  as 
it  was  romantic,  associated  with  a  fine 
group  of  young  people.  One  by  one, 
"Aunt  Gusta"  saw  her  foster  daughters 
marry — Florence,  to  Willard  Smith; 
Edith,  to  Clifford  E.  Young;  Anna,  to 
George  Midgley;  and  lastly,  her  own 
daughter  Mary,  to  Robert  L.  Judd. 
Thus  the  family  group  grew  larger  and 
soon  "Aunt  Gusta"  was  being  called 
"Grandmother." 

In  the  lives  of  President  and  Sister 
Grant  the  sons-in-law  filled  a  niche  left 
empty  these  many  years,  and  the  filial 
devotion  which  they  extended  towards 
their  parents  by  marriage  was  beautiful 
to  see. 

On  "Aunt  Gusta's"  eighty-fourth 
birthday,  one  of  many  occasions  when 
her  family  honored  her,  a  delightful 
dinner  party  was  in  progress  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Lion  House.  At  that  happy 
time  Clifford  E.  Young  paid  her  a  trib- 
ute and  among  other  things  said:  "Aunt 
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Augusta,  I  feel  honored  to  represent  the 
sons-in-law  in  expressing  the  love  and 
appreciation  that  they  feel  toward  you. 
You  are  not  only  a  grandmother  to 
Mary's  children,  but  the  same  love  and 
devotion  you  have  shown  them  you 
have  likewise  shown  to  all  of  the  other 
grandchildren.  You  have  the  rare  quali- 
ty of  fairness  and  justice." 

Crom  the  time  that  her  husband  be- 
came  president  of  the  Church, 
Augusta  Winters  Grant  was  content  to 
take  her  place  by  his  side  and  bend 
every  effort  towards  helping  him  to 
magnify  that  exalted  position.  In  the 
following  words  she  expressed  her  at- 
titude: 

"As  a  Latter-day  Saint  wife  I  honor 
my  husband  as  a  man  holding  the  priest- 
hood. It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if 
the  women  or  our  Church  would  rely 
unfalteringly  upon  the  inspiration  of 
their  husbands,  in  all  important  matters 
concerning  their  family  affairs,  they 
would  find  that  their  husbands  would 
grow  in  the  power  of  discernment  and 
decision  through  the  exercise  of  their 
priesthood. 

"I,  who  know  my  husband  better 
than  anyone  else  possibly  can,  know 
him  to  be  a  man  of  God,  that  he  desires 
to  understand  the  mind  and  will  of  God, 
and  in  humility  to  do  it.  I  therefore  not 
only  uphold  him  as  head  of  my  house- 1 
hold,  but  as  head  of  the  Church." 
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Sister  Grant,  as  she  is  affectionately 
known  to  thousands,  brought  to  the 
position  of  first  lady  of  the  Church,  the 
same  intelligence,  quiet  dignity,  and 
faith,  which  anyone  knowing  her  in- 
herent characteristics  would  be  led  to 
expect.  Realizing  that  the  favors  and 
privileges  which  were  now  hers  came 
as  a  result  of  her  husband's  position,  she 
took  it  all  serenely  and  without  ostenta- 
tion. Gradually  she  relinquished  any 
public  duties  that  were  hers,  content  to 
play  the  important  and  interesting  role 
of  wife  of  President  Grant.  Their  home 
on  the  edge  of  City  Creek  Canyon 
overlooking  the  beautiful  city  that  they 
were  instrumental  in  building,  was  ever 
a  haven  of  peace  and  rest  to  him.  Here, 
if  the  spirit  moved,  he  could  sing  lustily 
to  express  his  exuberant  nature  and  to 
relieve  overtaxed  nerves,  or  read  to  his 
wife  by  the  hour  from  some  book  that 
he  needed  to  know.  Often  as  the  morn- 
ing sun  was  touching  the  Wasatch 
mountains  that  he  loved  so  well,  Presi- 
dent Grant's  car  might  be  seen  waiting 
outside  the  Hotel  Utah  to  escort  some 
distinguished  visitor  to  a  near-by  can- 
yon where  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
the  beauties  of  the  gospel  were  dis- 
cussed. Later  this  same  distinguished 
guest  might  be  found  in  the  Grant  home 
enjoying  a  breakfast  of  Utah  peaches 
and  cream  and  delicately  browned  hot 
cakes  that  came  from  the  kitchen 
cooked  by  Sister  Grant  herself.    The 


secret  of  her  poise  was  that  she  never 
tried  to  make  an  impression.  Whether 
visiting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  wife,  which  she  and  her 
husband  did  during  three  administra- 
tions (Harding,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover) , 
or  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  hum- 
blest Saint,  she  was  just  herself — the 
woman  who  as  a  little  girl  had  worn 
chips  tied  on  her  feet  when  the  travel- 
ing shoemaker  had  no  shoes  in  her  size, 
and  who  had,  as  a  young  woman,  gone 
to  the  old  University  of  Deseret  with 
only  fifteen  dollars  tucked  away  in  the 
pocket  of  her  one  dress! 

And  now,  as  her  ninetieth  birthday 
approaches,  Augusta  Winters  Grant 
lives  out  the  twilight  years  well,  happy, 
and  enjoying  life.  She  still  clings  to 
the  philosophy  formulated  by  herself 
and  to  be  found  in  her  own  handwriting 
when  she  was  a  lonesome  young  woman 
away  from  home  teaching  school:  "I'll 
like  to  do  what  I  have  to  do  and  I  won't 
want  anything  I  can't  have." 

In  her  own  home,  surrounded  by  the 
dear  familiar  objects,  she  greets  her 
family  and  friends  as  they  come  and 
go.  "Yes,"  they  say,  upon  leaving, 
'she  is  still  beautiful,"  beautiful  with 
an  inner  radiance,  for  she  feels  the  in- 
fluence of  her  loved  companion  of  sixty 
years.  She  is  never  down-hearted,  and 
often  remarks:  "Everything  is  just  as 
it  has  always  been." 

The  End 
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announces  a  full  quarter  of  work  for  the  summer  of  1946 

JUNE  1DTH  -  AUGUST  24TH 

FIRST  SESSION 
June  10— luly  19 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 
WORKERS'  SCHOOL 

SECOND  SESSION 
July  22— August  24 

Among  important  special 
events  are: 

RURAL  EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE 

lune  10— June  28 

June  10— June  28 

COACHING  SCHOOL 
lune  10 — June  14 

WESTERN  WRITERS' 
CONFERENCE 
July  8— July  17 

Daily  Lecture  Program 

— First  Session 

Write  for  catalog  or  additional  information 
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Annual  Commemoration  of  the 

Restoration  of  the  Melchizedek 

Priesthood 

Tn  1945  very  successful  services 
were  held  in  the  various  wards 
of  the  Church,  commemorating 
the  restoration  of  the  Melchize- 
dek Priesthood,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  follow  this  procedure  an- 
nually. 

It  is  recommended  that  the 
commemoration  exercises  for 
1946  be  held  the  third  Sunday  of 
June  (June  16) ,  and  all  priesthood 
officers  and  bishops  are  asked  to 
plan  accordingly. 


ELBERT  R.  CURTIS 

P"lder  Elbert  R.  Curtis  has  returned 
to  private  business  enterprise  after 
serving  a  year  in  the  office  of  the  Mel- 
chizedek Priesthood  committee,  in 
which  he  helped  to  set  up  the  new  Mel- 
chizedek Priesthood  program  now  in 
operation  in  the  Church. 

Elder  Curtis  was  called  to  the  Mel- 
chizedek Priesthood  work  by  the  First 
Presidency  after  serving  as  president  of 
the  Western  States  Mission  for  forty- 
three  months.  He  brought  to  the  priest- 
hood office  a  training  rich  in  Church  ex- 
perience. He  is  a  great-great-grandson 
of  Brigham  Young  and  Miriam  Works. 
He  is  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  ten,  hav- 
ing one  living  sister  and  eight  brothers, 
seven  of  whom  have  filled  missions. 
Elder  Curtis  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  Cottonwood  Stake  Sunday  Schools, 
and  a  member  of  the  stake  presidency 
of  the  Granite  Stake.  Several  months 
ago  he  was  appointed  as  first  counselor 
in  the  Sugarhouse  Stake  presidency. 

He  married  Luceal  Rockwood  and  the 
couple  have  three  children,  Bruce  R., 
who  served  in  the  navy  during  the  war; 
Kathryn,  and  Luceal  Jean. 

Elder  Curtis  leaves  the  post  in  the 
Church  Office  Building  to  become  pres- 
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Tn  the  January  Improvement  Era,  sug- 
gestions were  given  for  the  various 
departments  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1946.  Material  was  also  sent  in 
pamphlet  form  for  the  entire  year. 

Material  is  herewith  given  for  the 
second  quarter.  The  program  has  pur- 
posely not  been  outlined  in  detail  in 
order  to  allow  stake  Melchizedek 
Priesthood  committees  to  adapt  their 
requirements  and  avoid  any  attempt  at 
regimentation.  We  encourage  depart- 
ment leaders  to  watch  Melchizedek 
Priesthood  pages  in  The  Improvement 
Era  for  supporting  material  to  assist  in 
the  conducting  of  these  departments. 

Personal  Welfare  Department 

(For  quorum  presidents  and  personal 

welfare  committee  members) 

Objective  of  personal  welfare  com- 
mittee: To  help  every  bearer  of  the 
Melchizedek  Priesthood  attain  to  the 
degree  of  economic  independence  and 
material  well-being  that  will  assure  ade- 
quate food,  clothing,  fuel,  housing,  and 
other  needed  physical  comforts  and  ed- 
ucational advantages  for  himself  and 
his  family.  ( For  duties  of  this  commit- 
tee, see  letter  No.  P-13,  from  President 
George  F.  Richards  of  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve.) 

Suggested  Topics: 

April:    Survey  record  on  employment. 

Study  (green)  welfare  cards. 
May:    Check  on  welfare  of  families  of  men 

away  from  home. 

June:  How  to  help  individuals  solve  finan- 
cial problems,  prepare  family  budgets, 
practice  thrift,  etc. 
Plan  how  quorum  might  cooperate  with 
bishop  in  assisting  members  now  on 
public  relief  to  become  independent. 

Quorum  Activity  and  Church 
Service  Department 

(For  quorum  counselors  assigned  to 
this  responsibility  and  members  of  the 
quorum  activity  and  Church  service 
committees. ) 

Objective  of  quorum  activity  and 
Church  service  committee:  To  bring 
to  every  member  of  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood  spiritual  and  mental  well- 
being;  to  help  establish  the  feeling  of 
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true  brotherhood  that  should  character- 
ize priesthood  quorums;  and  to  provide 
through  quorum  activity  and  service,  in- 
cluding adequate  class  instruction,  ward 
teaching,  temple  work,  active  mission- 
ary service,  socials,  outings,  etc.,  a  feel- 
ing of  fellowship,  faith,  and  love  that 
shall  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  member- 
ship. ( For  duties  of  this  committee,  see 
letter  No.  P-13,  from  President  George 
F.  Richards  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve. ) 

Suggested  Topics: 

April:    Correspondence  with  absentees. 
Consider  tithing   program  for  month  of 
May,   and   correlating    efforts   on   this 
matter   with   program   of   bishop    and 
auxiliaries. 

May:    Discuss  "The  quorum  member  and 
his  tithing." 
Prepare  program  for  June,  commemorat- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood. 

June:    Outline  summer  social  program. 
Each  quorum  to  have  a  major  social  func- 
tion during  summer  months. 

Fact-Finding  and  Statistical 
Department 

(For  counselors  assigned  to  this  re- 
sponsibility, and  for  quorum  and  group 
secretaries. ) 

Objective  of  fact-finding  and  static 
tical  committee:  To  provide  constant- 
ly, in  usable  form,  up-to-the-minute, 
complete  information  concerning  the 
members  of  the  quorum,  that  will  en- 
able the  presidency  to  perform  its  as- 
signed responsibilities  in  the  most  ef- 
fective manner.  ( For  duties  of  this  com- 
mittee, see  letter  No.  P-13,  from  Presi- 
dent George  F.  Richards  of  the  Council 
of  the  Twelve. ) 

Suggested  Topics: 

April:   Complete  and  analyze  first  quarterly 
reports. 

May:  How  to  write  accurate  and  effective 
minutes. 
Analyze  first  quarterly  reports. 
June:     Prepare  "No-liquor- tobacco"  statis- 
tics. 
Prepare  for  second  quarterly  reports. 

Gospel  Themes  Department 

(For  brethren  not  required  to  be  in 
one  of  the  six  other  departments. ) 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  ERA 
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CONDUCTED   BY  THE  GENERAL  PRIESTHOOD  COMMITTEE   OF   THE  COUNCIL  OF   THE 

TWELVE— JOSEPH    FIELDING   SMITH,    CHAIRMAN;     CHARLES    A.    CALLIS,    HAROLD    B. 

LEE,    EZRA   TAFT   BENSON,   MARION   G.    ROMNEY,    THOMAS    E.    MC  KAY,    CLIFFORD    E. 

YOUNG,  ALMA  SONNE,  LEVI  EDGAR  YOUNG,  ANTOINE  R.  IVINS 


Subject  for  1946: 
I.  The  Way  to  Perfection  (Continued) 
4.  Obedience  to  Law  (The  gospel) 

a.  Law  of  compensation — all  of 
God's  blessings  received  as  a  re- 
sult of  obedience  to  law 

b.  Obedience  necessary  for  man's 
salvation 

c.  Nature  of  sin 

d.  Observance  of  Sabbath  day 

e.  Law  of  chastity — clean  living 

f.  Word  of  Wisdom 

References:  Youth  and  the  Church,  pp. 
1-9,  56-67,  87-96,  148-156,  194-196,  226- 
236;  John  A.  Widtsoe,  Man  and  the  Dragon, 
pp.  123-138;  Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  The 
Way  to  Perfection,  pp.  186-190,  202-209, 
232-239;  Milton  R.  Hunter,  The  Gospel 
Through  the  Ages,  pp.  18-19,  138-144;  John 
A.  and  Leah  D.  Widtsoe,  The  Word  of 
Wisdom,  pp.  11-250;  D.  &  C.  82:10;  88; 
130:20-21;  132:5,  11;  Gospel  Doctrine,  pp. 
263-272,  300-311;  Discourses  of  Brigham 
Young,  pp.  254-268,  282-289,  338-351. 

II.  The  Latter-day  Saint  Home: 

1.  Responsibility    of   Latter-day    Saint 
parents  toward  their  children 

a.  Children  have  a  right  to  be  well- 
born— born  under  the  covenant 

b.  Responsibility  of  parents  to  teach 
the  gospel  to  their  children 

c.  Responsibility  of  parents  to  set  a 
good  example  before  their  children 

d.  Responsibility  of  parents  to  pre- 
pare their  children  for  parenthood 
and  guide  them  into  temple  mar- 
riages 

e.  Economic  responsibility  of  par- 
ents toward  children 

f.  Responsibility  of  parents  to  be 
companions  with  their  children, 
to  provide  recreation  on  the  chil- 
dren's level,  and  to  hold  regular 
family  parties 

g.  Children  have  a  right  to  have  the 
truth  told  to  them  at  all  times  and 
to  have  it  expected  that  they  tell 
the  truth. 

h.  Children  have  a  right  to  own  their 
own    personal    property    and    to 
have  their  own  private  rooms  in 
the  home.    Also  their  companions 
should  be  made  welcome  in  the 
home. 
Note:  It  is  not  possible  to  place  too  much 
stress  on  the  responsibility  of  parents  toward 
their  children  and  the  importance   of   the 
home  in  developing  good  citizens  in  our  na- 
tion and  in  the  kingdom  of  God.   The  home 
is  the  basic  institution  in  society.   All  other 
institutions  are  auxiliaries  to  it. 

References:  D.  6  C.  68:25-28;  John  A. 
Widtsoe,  An  Understandable  Religion,  pp. 
152-171;  Harold  B.  Lee,  Youth  and  the 
Church,  pp.  19-29,  33;  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Gospel  Doctrine,  pp.  341-399;  Discourses 
of  Brigham  Young,  pp.  300-328. 

2.  Responsibility    of   Latter-day    Saint 
children  toward  their  parents 

a.  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  moth- 
er" by  living  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ 
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b.  Responsibility  of  children  to  re- 
spect their  parents 

c.  Responsibility  of  children  to  be 
obedient  to  their  parents 

d.  Responsibility  of  children  to  co- 
operate with  parents  in  living 
within  family  income 

e.  Responsibility  of  children  to  pro- 
vide for  parents  if  parents  are  in 
need  in  their  old  age 

Note:  In  all  of  these  things  and  any 
other  relationship  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren, the  parents  are  responsible  to  teach 
their  children  to  recognize  their  responsibili- 
ty in  the  home  and  family. 

References:  Exodus  20:12;  Colossians  3: 
20. 

The  Lord's  Tenth 

It  is  suggested  that  this  material  be 
preserved  for  consideration  by  the  quo- 
rum activity  and  Church  service  de- 
partment at  the  April  leadership  meet- 
ing. 

[embers  of  the  high  council  assigned 
to  conduct  the  quorum  activity  and 
Church  service  department  at  the 
priesthood  leadership  meetings  will 
note  from  the  outline  that  it  is  suggested 
that  consideration  be  given  at  the  April 
meeting  to  the  tithing  program  for  May. 

For  some  years,  the  month  of  May 
has  been  designated  as  a  special  time 
to  emphasize  the  principle  of  tithing, 
and  special  short  talks  have  been  given 
at  each  sacrament  meeting  during  the 
month  of  May  on  this  subject.  Two  and 
one-half  minute  talks  on  tithing  at  Sun- 
day School  have  usually  been  assigned 
for  each  Sunday  in  May  and  similar 
assignments  given  in  the  other  auxiliary 
organization  meetings. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood  quorums  correlate  their  ef- 
forts with  the  rest  of  the  Church  during 
May  and  that  consideration  be  given 
some  phase  of  this  important  subject 
at  each  group  or  quorum  meeting  dur- 
ing May. 

Encourage  our  brethren  to  testify  of 
the  blessings  that  have  come  to  them  in- 
dividually through  observing  this  prin- 
ciple. The  Lord  does  open  the  windows 
of  heaven  and  pour  out  blessings  when 
we  keep  his  commandments. 

Attention,  Secretaries! 

It  is   suggested  that  this   material  be 
preserved  for  consideration  by  the  fact- 
finding and  statistical  department  at  the 
April  leadership  meeting, 

HPhe  general  priesthood  committee  of- 
flee  has  been  a  scene  of  much  activ- 
ity, receiving,   auditing,   copying,   and 
summarizing  the  annual  reports,  as  well 
(Concluded  on  page  236) 


Bishop  Harold  L.  Snow,  M.D.,  of 
San  Pedro  Ward,  California,  a  very 
busy  man  in  his  special  field  of  medi- 
cine, sends  us  the  following  article: 

Women  Smokers'  Hearts 

About  one  hundred  medical  school 
graduates  in  white  duck  uniforms  sat 
crowded  together  in  the  steeply  tiered 
amphitheater  of  Chicago's  Cook  Coun- 
ty Hospital  seventeen  years  ago.  They 
listened  to  the  serious  voice  of  a  North- 
western University  professor  who  held, 
in  a  rubber-gloved  hand,  the  purplish, 
glistening,  flabby-muscled  heart  of  a 
middle-aged  woman.  She  had  died  the 
previous  night. 

"Because  so  many  more  women  are 
now  taking  up  the  use  of  cigarets,"  he 
said,  "we  may  soon  expect  to  see  more 
and  more  of  these  cases  of  coronary 
thrombosis  in  women.  Heretofore  they 
have  been  occurring  mostly  in  men." 
He  pointed  to  the  little  heart  artery 
where  a  blood  clot  had  caused  the  pa- 
tient's death.  "These  cases,"  he  said, 
"are  predisposed  to  by  the  use  of  to- 
bacco." 

A  recent  issue  of  Victor  News,  pub- 
lished by  the  General  Electric  Corpora- 
tion, disclosed  a  report  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
McCormack  of  Toronto  in  which  he 
states  that  women  are  now  having  a 
"great  deal  more  coronary  thrombosis 
than  previously."  He  explained  that 
previously  this  disease  occurred  "five  to 
one  in  men."  A  few  years  ago  it  had 
increased  to  only  three  cases  of  throm- 
bosis in  men  to  one  in  women.  It  has 
now  increased  in  women  so  that  we 
have  a  two  to  one  ratio,  he  said. 

Dr.  McCormack  was  of  the  opinion 
that  this  change  could  not  be  explained 
simply  by  improved  methods  of  diag- 
nosis. Relative  ages  of  female  popula- 
tion also  failed  to  explain  the  situation. 
He  believed  that  it  was  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  "increasing  female  addic- 
tion to  tobacco  and  alcohol."  A  study 
was  made  on  examinations  of  one  hun- 
dred fifty-one  male  cases  of  coronary 
thrombosis  obtained  by  questioning  the 
widows  of  the  deceased.  The  average 
death  rate  of  these  men  was  found  to 
be  fifty-two  years.  Over  ninety-four 
percent  were  tobacco  addicts  and  fifty- 
five  percent  were  users  of  alcoholic 
beverages  as  well.  The  average  age  of 
the  heavy  smokers  in  this  group  at  the 
time  of  their  death  was  forty-seven 
years.  Those  who  were  not  smokers 
lived  to  an  average  of  fifty-nine  and 
one-half  years  of  age. 

Youth  and  Drink 

*'Tt  is  a  preposterous  abuse  of  child- 
"*■  hood  and  youth  that  they  should  be 
persuaded  to  engage  in  organized  play 
and  physical  development  of  the  body 
and  leave  school  with  a  well-developed 
{Continued  on  page  236) 
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(Concluded  from  page  235) 

as  the  reports  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1945. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
secretaries  and  officers  for  the  more 
careful  work  that  is  in  evidence  on  these 
reports.  They  came  in  much  more 
promptly,  and  the  work  was  neater  and 
far  more  accurate  this  time. 

There  are  still  a  few  stragglers,  and 
we  take  this  opportunity  to  remind  them 
that  the  reports  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1946  are  due  at  our  office  in  Salt  Lake 
City  April  15.  Blanks  for  these  reports 
will  be  found  in  the  back  of  your  roll 
and  report  books.  All  reports  go  first 
to  the  chairman  of  the  stake  Melchize- 
dek  Priesthood  committee  for  checking 
and  for  listing.  The  stake  report  then 
comes  to  the  general  priesthood  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  suggested  that  quorum  presi- 
dencies carefully  review  past  reports 
and  study  the  progress  that  they  are 
making.  We  ask  that  particular  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  entering  the  comparative 
figures  from  the  1945  report.  The  great 
value  from  the  report  comes  from  the 
use  made  of  the  information  it  provides. 

The  Lord  is  blessing  your  efforts, 
brethren.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Our  Servicemen  Need  Your  Letters! 

By  Elder  Mark  E,  Petersen, 
of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 

It  is  suggested  that  this  material  be 
preserved  for  consideration  in  the  quo- 
rum activity  and  Church  service  depart- 
ment at  the  April  leadership  meeting. 

HpHE  general  Melchizedek  Priesthood 
committee,  as  well  as  the  L.D.S. 
servicemen's  committee  strongly  urge 
that  the  quorum  officers  see  that  letters 
continue  to  go  to  quorum  members  who 
are  now  in  the  armed  services.  There 
are  several  good  reasons  why  these  let- 
ters should  continue: 

One  is  that  the  boys,  who  are  now 
comparatively  idle,  and  no  longer  in  the 
excitement  of  combat,  have  more  lei- 
sure, and  need  the  letters  more  than 
ever. 

Another  is  that  writing  letters  to  the 
boys  will  encourage  them  to  associate 
with  the  quorum  on  their  return  home. 
Preserve  friendships  and  contacts  by 
mail,  which  you  hope  to  maintain  after 
the  boys  come  home. 

A  third  reason,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  important,  is  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  in  touch  with 
boys  still  being  drafted,  still  enlisting, 
still  going  into  various  branches  of  the 
service.  We  must  not  lose  contact  with 
these  young  men. 

Quorum  officers,  do  all  you  can  to 
continue  the  custom  of  writing  letters 
to  servicemen,  and  encourage  your  quo- 
rum members  to  assist  you.  Put  this 
project  on  a  systematic  basis,  and  send 
each  boy  in  the  service  at  least  one 
letter  each  month. 
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Question  50:  A  few  Sundays  ago  we 
were  giving  a  demonstration  in  our  quo- 
rum on  how  to  administer  to  the  sick.  After 
the  individual  had  been  anointed,  one  of 
the  brethren  officiating  in  the  ceremony 
said,  "We  seal  the  anointing."  Another  of 
our  members  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  proper  to  use  the  word  "seal" 
outside  of  the  temple. 

Answer  50:  Please  refer  to  page  141  of 
the  Missionary's  Handbook,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Sealing  the  Anointing 

Two  or  more  elders  lay  their  hands 
on  the  head  of  the  sick  person,  who  has 
been  anointed,  and  the  one  speaking 
may  say  in  substance:  Calling  the  in- 
dividual by  name — "In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Priesthood,  we  seal  and  confirm 
upon  you  the  anointing  of  the  con- 
secrated oil  with  which  you  have  been 
anointed  to  the  end  that  the  blessing 
pronounced  in  the  anointing  may  be 
realized."  To  this  may  be  added  such 
words  of  blessing  as  the  Spirit  may 
dictate. 

Question  51 :  In  the  past,  only  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood  quo- 
rum has  had  the  information  requested  in 
the  annual  confidential  report,  such  as  the 
tithing  status  of  each  individual  quorum 
member,  etc.  Now,  however,  we  under- 
stand that  the  fact-finding  committee,  made 
up  as  it  is  of  group  leaders,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  quorum  presidency  of  each 
quorum,  will  have  this  information.  Is  this 
correct,  or  have  we  misinterpreted  the  in- 
structions? 

Answer  51 :  Your  understanding  is  not  cor- 
rect. Page  4,  item  8-H,  Letter  P-13  reads: 
"The  president  of  the  quorum  shall  have  at 
hand  a  record  of  the  full,  part,  and  non-tithe- 
payers  in  the  quorum.  It  is  thought  advisable 
that  the  president  himself  seek  this  informa- 
tion from  the  bishop  of  the  ward  and  treat  it 
in  the  strictest  confidence,  laboring  in  love 
and  patience  with  those  who  are  careless  In 
this  important  matter."  We  desire  to  re- 
emphasize  that  when  bishops  give  informa- 
tion to  the  president  of  a  quorum  for  use  in 
compiling  the  confidential  annual  reports,  no 
amounts  should  be  named  by  the  bishop. 
This  information  is  to  be  obtained  by  the 
president  of  the  quorum,  and  not  by  the 
committee.  The  committee's  activities  have 
to  do  with  the  number,  not  with  an  individ- 
ual's record. 


The  Boys  Come  Home 

A  commemorative  booklet  honoring  its 
•*-*  twenty-six  members  who  have  served 
and  who  are  still  serving  in  the  armed  forces 
and  one  who  was  killed  in  combat  has  been 
issued  by  the  132nd  Quorum  of  Seventy  in 
the  Hyde  Park,  North  Logan,  Logan  Fifth, 
and  Logan  Tenth  wards  of  Cache  Stake. 
Attractively  bound  and  mimeographed,  the 
souvenir  edition  is  a  "Who's  Who"  of  quo- 
rum servicemen:  an  "Honor  Roll"  lists  them 
alphabetically  by  name  along  with  home 
address  and  service  history  including  rank 
or  rate,  length  of  service,  theaters  of  opera- 
tion, and  citations.  The  booklet  opens  with 
the  welcome,  "Your  priesthood  quorum  ex- 
tends to  you  good  fellowship,"  and  an  intro- 
duction, "In  Recognition,"  expressing  the 
quorum's  appreciation  to  them  and  a  desire 
to  assist  them  at  home. 


No-Liquor-Tobacco 
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(Continued  from  page  235) 

habit  of  alcohol  use,  for  lack  of  under- 
standing that  physical  fitness  is  a  farce 
without  self-control,  judgment,  and  dis- 
cretion; three  qualities  of  the  mind  first 
to  be  dulled  and  made  incompetent  by 
the  use  of  alcohol." — Dr.  Haven  Emer- 
son, Columbia  University. 

"Hundreds  of  students  have  told  me 
that  they  are  unable  to  resist  the  social 
pressure  of  their  group.  Unfortunately, 
the  individual  who  finds  it  hard  to  be  in 
the  minority,  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  larger  group,  is  often  the  least  able 
to  resist  the  tendency  to  become  al- 
coholic."—Dr.  George  T.  Harding. 
Ohio  State  University. 

"Much  of  the  richness  of  experience 
depends  upon  looking  back  to  vividly 
joyful  memories.  I  find  that  the  recol- 
lections which  people  seem  to  retain  of 
alcoholic  sprees  are  muggy  and  repul- 
sive to  them.  Many  drinkers  defend  al- 
cohol as  a  means  of  obtaining  thrilling 
excitement.  But  I  shall  find  my  thrills 
by  keeping  my  mind  keen,  my  body 
vigorous,  my  memories  delightful,  my 
friendships  sound,  and  myself  free  from 
enslavement  to  habit-forming  drugs  like 
alcohol."— Professor  Hornell  Hart. 
Duke  University. 

It  is  "smart  to  drink,"  is  a  pernicious 
idea  some  worldly  young  people  get, 
and,  unfortunately,  even  some  young 
people  in  the  Church.  Now  it  is  true 
that  non-members  may  do  many  things 
that  Church  members  cannot  do  with- 
out violating  Church  standards.  ".  .  . 
unto  whom  much  is  given  much  is  re- 
quired," (D.  &C.  82:3)  is  a  well-recog- 
nized truism.  Non-members  of  the 
Church  have  not  received  the  Word  of 
Wisdom;  members  have.  These  know 
that  the  Lord  requires  them  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  liquor  and  tobacco, 
knowledge  that  non-members  do  not 
possess.  And  be  it  remembered  that  no 
amount  of  so-called  social  popularity 
can  ever  outweigh  moral  and  spiritual 
integrity.  The  former  has  at  most  only 
fleeting,  the  latter  enduring,  values.  No 
success  secured  at  the  expense  of  hon- 
or and  integrity  can  ever  be  permanent. 
Let  these  facts  be  burned  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  people,  old  as  well  as 
young.  Every  one  can  tell  substantiat- 
ing experiences.  Smoking  and  drinking, 
one  or  both,  by  Latter-day  Saint  peo- 
ple results  in  lessening,  rather  than  in- 
creasing, the  respect  that  informed  non- 
Mormons  have  for  them.  Moral  cour- 
age is  admired  by  all,  friend  and  foe 
alike,  wherever  they  see  it  exhibited. 
Teaching  by  example  is  usually  the 
most  effective  way  to  teach.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  are  under  obligation 
to  teach  by  example.  Let  this  teach- 
ing be  helpful  rather  than  harmful. 

Liquor  by  the  Drink 

A    movement  is  on  foot  in  Utah  to 

"^  secure   amendments   to   the   state 

liquor     laws,     making     some     drastic 

(Concluded  on  opposite  page) 
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HPhe  1 17th  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
A  tion  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  will 
be  observed  during  the  week  of  May 
15.  The  sacrament  service  of  May  19 
will  be  set  aside  for  the  commemorating 
of  this  event.  Bishops  should  plan  now 
for  this  program  and  allow  nothing  to 
conflict.  Where  quarterly  stake  con- 
ferences are  held  on  this  date,  bishops 
should  arrange  for  this  program  to  be 
presented  in  the  sacrament  meeting  of 
the  previous  or  the  following  week. 

Inasmuch  as  travel  regulations  have 
been  lifted,  it  is  suggested  that  there 
be  a  resumption  of  the  annual  pilgrim- 
ages to  historic  places  of  interest.  If 
overnight  trips  are  made,  it  is  suggested 
that  Friday  night  be  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  returning  the  boys  to  their 
homes  Saturday  evening.  There  should 
positively  be  no  camping  over  Sunday 
because  the  boys  should  be  in  attend- 
ance at  Sunday  evening  meeting. 

In  order  to  realize  the  maximum 
benefits,  opportunity  to  participate 
should  be  provided  for  as  many  boys 
as  is  possible.  The  priests  should  ad- 
minister the  sacrament;  teachers  should 
prepare  the  sacrament  table  and  do  the 
ushering;  deacons  should  pass  the 
sacrament. 

The  bishop  as  the  president  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood  should  conduct  the 
entire  meeting.  Those  receiving  assign- 
ments to  speak  should  confine  their  re- 
marks to  the  time  limit  specified.  The 
boys  should  be  urged  not  to  read  their 
talks.  The  use  of  notes  is  not  objection- 
able, but  speaking  from  the  heart  is 
recognized  as  being  most  beneficial  to 
personal  development. 

The  restoration  of  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood  will  be  the  theme  for  the 
sacrament  meeting.  The  importance  of 
this  sacred  event  and  its  blessing  to  the 
members  of  this  Church  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. 

The  program  has  been  built  around 
a  group  of  songs  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  song  book  Aaronic  Priesthood 
Choruses.  The  Presiding  Bishopric  urge 
ward  bishops  to  secure  copies  of  the 
book  in  ample  time  for  the  boys  to 
prepare  the  songs.  Each  song  chosen  is 
pertinent  to  the  theme  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood,  and  its 
efficient  rendition  will  add  much  to  the 
spirit  of  the  entire  program. 

Program 

1.  Opening  song:  "Praise  to  the  Man"  by 
the  congregation 

2.  Invocation — by  a  priest 

3.  Sacrament  song — congregation 

4.  Sacrament — members    of    the    Aaronic 
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Priesthood  to  take  care  of  each  detail  in 
connection  with  this  service 

5.  Special  music  by  the  Aaronic  Priesthood 
group  or  a  duet — "Prepare  the  Way" 

6.  Religious  conditions  during  the  boyhood 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith — by  an 
Aaronic  Priesthood  adviser — 10  minutes 
(Relate  the  condition  of  religious  unrest; 
disputes  among  the  various  churches; 
their  lack  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
his  authority;  how  churches  were  or- 
ganized, etc.  For  supplement,  read 
Joseph  Smith's  own  story.) 

7.  Events  leading  up  to  and  an  account  of 
the  first  vision — by  a  deacon — 5  minutes 
(Tell  of  Joseph's  concern  about  joining 
a  church;  read  James  1:5;  and  relate  the 
story  of  the  vision  in  detail.) 

8.  Events  preceding  the  coming  forth  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon:  (1)  original  and 
subsequent  visits  of  the  Angel  Moroni, 
(2)  how  Joseph  obtained  the  plates,  (3) 
give  the  testimony  of  the  three  witnesses 
— by  a  teacher — 7  minutes 

(The  testimony  of  the  three  witnesses 
should  be  repeated  from  memory.) 

9.  Special  music  by  the  Aaronic  Priesthood 
group  or  a  duet — "On  Lovely  Susque- 
hanna's Banks" 

10.  The  restoration  of  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood and  its  blessings  to  the  individual; 
the  Church;  and  all  mankind — by  a 
priest — 10  minutes 

(Here  is  an  opportunity  to  tell  what 
the  restoration  of  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood has  done  for  the  world.  State  the 
benefits  coming  from  the  return  of  di- 
vine authority;  the  right  to  baptize; 
baptism,  the  doorway  to  the  kingdom  of 
God;  mode  of  baptism  revealed,  etc.) 

11.  My  responsibility  in  training  the  future 
leadership  of  the  Church — by  the  bish- 
op—15  minutes 

12.  Closing  song — "We  Thank  Thee, 
Heavenly   Father"— chorus   or  quartet 

13.  Benediction — by  a  deacon 


WARD  YOUTH  LEADERSHIP 

OUTLINE  OF  STUDY 
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Six  or  seven  fourteen-year-old  boys  re- 
mained after  Sunday  School  class  recent- 
ly and  voluntarily  confessed  to  their  young 
teacher  that  they  were  fast  becoming  habit- 
ual smokers  with  others  of  their  friends. 
The  teacher  was  much  concerned  though 
she  did  not  let  the  boys  know  of  her  feelings. 
She  had  to  have  time  to  plan  an  attack  on 
the  problem.  What  should  she  do  to  correct 
the  situation?  Her  first  thought  was  to  get 
a  speaker  to  come  and  speak  on  the  evils  of 
smoking.  What  would  be  the  dangers  of 
this  procedure? 

The  teacher  soon  discovered  that  the  rea- 
son boys  smoke  lies  not  in  tobacco  but  in 


the  boy  and  in  his  life  situation.  These  she 
must  understand  if  she  would  help  him  avoid 
the  habit  of  smoking. 

The  important  question  thus  became: 
Why  do  boys  and  girls  take  up  smoking? 
Tobacco  is  not  pleasant  to  the  taste,  yet  it 
must  satisfy  some  human  need  or  it  would 
not  be  used  by  so  many  people. 

One  need  people  have,  which  we  have 
discussed  all  year  in  this  column,  is  for 
activity — for  interesting,  adventurous,  ex- 
citing, and  novel  experience.  If  wholesome 
activity  of  this  character  is  not  provided, 
smoking  and  drinking  become  substitute 
means  of  gaining  a  thrill,  particularly  since 
they  are  tabooed  in  Latter-day  Saint  society. 

We  asked  a  large  group  of  college  stu- 
dents, some  of  whom  had  been  inveterate 
and  others  occasional  smokers,  why  they 
started  smoking.  The  answers  to  which  they 
all  agreed  were:  "So  I  could  feel  big,  like 
a  man,"  and,  "So  I  could  be  accepted  as  one 
of  a  group  whose  friendship  I  needed." 

In  the  beginning,  boys  and  girls  do  not 
smoke  for  the  sake  of  tobacco  but  for  satis- 
faction of  their  emotional  and  real  needs  for 
adventure  and  for  feeling  that  they  are  per- 
sons acceptable  to  others.  Little  children 
up  to  adolescence  need  to  be  taught  the 
values  of  abstinence  from  tobacco  and 
liquor.  Above  that  age,  boys  and  girls  need 
fewer  sermons  on  the  subject  and  more  op- 
portunities to  prove  themselves  grown  up, 
to  be  men  and  women,  so  that  they  do  not 
feel  the  need  to  resort  to  a  harmful  way  of 
gaining  an  adequate  feeling  of  selfhood. 

To  guard  youth  against  the  evils  of  dis- 
sipation, leaders  must  help  each  of  them  to 
find  his  "place  in  the  sun,"  to  win  self- 
respect.  One  does  not  combat  evil  with  evil. 
Neither  is  there  strength  in  wrongdoing. 
Therefore,  we  should,  as  Paul  said,  "over- 
come evil  with  good."  Through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Church,  every  boy  and 
girl  should  know  the  joy  of  achievement, 
of  friendship,  and  of  love  and  confidence. 
How  to  achieve  this  goal  we  shall  discuss  in 
greater  detail  in  ensuing  months. 
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changes  among  which  is  sale  of  Uquor 
by  the  drink.  Under  present  laws  hard 
liquor  can  be  legally  purchased  in  Utah 
only  at  state  liquor  stores  and  by  those 
having  permits  to  buy.  And  the  liquor 
is  sold  only  in  bottles  or  other  contain- 
ers and  must  not  be  consumed  on  the 
premises. 

Utah  permits  laws  to  be  made  or  re- 
pealed by  a  majority  vote  in  a  general 
election.  Until  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  law  are  definitely  known  this 
column  will  be  unable  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  it.  We  can  say,  how- 
ever, that  on  principle  we  are  opposed 
to  any  provision  that  would  promote 
greater  consumption  of  liquor,  ease  re- 
strictions governing  it,  and  increase 
lawlessness. 
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Forty  Years  Ago 

(Concluded  from  page  218) 
Six  months  after  he  became  an  apostle, 
he  was  sustained  as  second  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union.  On  April  4,  1909,  he 
was  advanced  to  first  assistant,  and  then 
succeeded  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  as 
general  superintendent,  the  appoint- 
ment being  made  December  31,  1918. 
Here  he  served  until  being  released  on 
October  30,  1934.  The  Sunday  School 
office  has  some  statistics  on  growth 
roughly  embracing  President  McKay's 
administration : 

1918         1933 

Sunday  Schools  ....     1,430         2,104 

Teachers  20,330      29,295 

Pupils   192,382    336,391 

President  Charles  H.  Mart  of  the 
First  Council  of  the  Seventy,  always  a 
quiet,  unassuming  man,  served  well  in 
all  that  he  attempted.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  both  the  general  boards  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  and  the 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociation. He  presided  over  the  Cana- 
dian Mission  from  1927  to  1930.  He 
died  in  Salt  Lake  City  September  29, 
1934. 

The  other  new  appointee  at  the  sev- 
enty-sixth annual  conference,  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  Jr.,  as  assistant  Church  historian, 
served  in  that  position  until  1921  when 
he  was  sustained  as  Church  historian. 
On  April  7,  1910,  he,  too,  was  ordained 
an  apostle.  Today  we  know  him  as 
Elder  Joseph  Fielding  Smith  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve,  Church  his- 
torian and  recorder,  president  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Temple,  and  president  of 
the  Genealogical  Society  of  the  Church. 

Yes,  important  vacancies  were  to  be 
filled  at  that  April  conference — and 
looking  back  over  the  forty  years  there 
is  but  one  judgment- — the  elders  who 
were  called  to  those  positions  of  trust 
were  well  chosen  indeed. — A.  L.  Z.,  Jr. 


The  Realm  We 
Have  Nof  Seen 

{Concluded  front  page  219) 
have  been  a  glorious  reunion.   The  joy 
of  it  goes  on  forever. 

Two  days  later  a  sorrowing  woman 
stood  uncertainly  by  a  tomb  cut  in  the 
rock.  The  king  approached  her  with 
the  words,  "Woman,  why  weepest 
thou?  whom  seekest  thou?"  (John 
20:15.)        Then     to     cut     short     her 
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WARD  TEACHERS 

The  teacher  s  duty  is  to  watch  oyer  the  church  always,  and  be  with  and 
strengthen  them; 

And  see  that  there  is  no  iniquity  in  the  church,  neither  hardness  with 
each  other,  neither  lying,  backbiting,  nor  evil  speaking; 

And  see  that  the  church  meet  together  often,  and  also  see  that  all  the 
members  do  their  duty.   (D.  &  C.  20:53-55.) 

lA/ard  Ueackerd'  fjfaddaaa  fw   M/ay  1946 

TITHING 

TThe  Lord  as  the  creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  is  the  rightful  owner 

of  all  that  is  produced  thereon.  The  Psalmist  said,  "The  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein." 
(Psalms  24:1.)  In  this  day  the  Lord  has  said,  "I,  the  Lord,  stretched  out 
the  heavens,  and  built  the  earth,  my  very  handiwork;  and  all  things  therein 
are  mine."  (D.  &  C.  104:14.) 

For  the  right  to  enjoy  the  use  of  his  domain,  he  has  requested  that  a 
tithe  be  paid  annually  upon  the  increase.  This  is  God's  law  of  revenue,  and 
it  applies  to  each  member  of  his  Church.  The  law  is  of  ancient  origin. 
Abraham  and  Melchizedek  were  among  the  first  to  observe  it.  Since  their 
day,  the  Lord  has  frequently  emphasized  its  importance  through  the 
prophets. 

He  has  reproved  his  people  when  they  have  failed  to  obey  his  mandate. 
When  speaking  through  Malachi,  he  said,  "Will  a  man  rob  God?  Yet 
ye  have  robbed  me.  But  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  robbed  thee?  In  tithes 
and  offerings. "    ( Malachi  3:8.) 

His  denouncement  of  those  who  failed  to  comply  with  the  decree  was 
countered  with  an  unusual  promise  of  blessings  for  those  who  abide  his  law. 
".  . .  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you 
the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not 
be  room  enough  to  receive  it."  (Malachi  3:10.) 

This  promise  should  not  be  understood  to  mean  a  material  bless- 
ing alone.  Tithing  should  not  be  paid  with  the  thought  of  looking  forward 
to  financial  prosperity  as  a  reward.  The  real  values  that  come  from  tithe- 
paying  can  never  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  major  benefits 
are  spiritual  in  nature.  To  him  who  keeps  this  commandment  comes  an 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  his  soul  through  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  faith,  honesty,  and  generosity  in  his  own  life. 

Payment  of  a  full  tithing  is  the  only  evidence  of  our  acceptance  of, 
and  appreciation  for,  this  divine  law.  It  is  an  honest  obligation  that  can  be 
discharged  in  no  other  way.  Failure  to  so  acknowledge  it  jeopardizes  the 
right  to  enjoy  the  promise  of  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings. 

To  him,  however,  whose  faith  has  lead  him  to  obey  this  sacred  injunc- 
tion will  come  an  increase  in  joy,  spiritual  power,  and  influence.  The  benefits 
are  not  confined  to  the  individual.  A  father  who  pays  tithing  makes  it 
possible  for  his  wife  and  children  to  share  the  Lord's  benediction  with  him. 

Although  the  Lord  has  given  this  commandment,  he  does  not  enforce 
it.  Observance  comes  not  by  way  of  coercion,  but  "out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart."  Righteousness  cannot  be  legislated;  it  is  born  of  a  sincere 
desire  to  do  God's  will.  "A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart 
bringeth  forth  good  things."  (Matt.  12:35.)  "And  whatsoever  ye  do,  do 
it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men."  (Col.  3:23.)  He  who  rises 
above  selfishness  and  gives  from  the  goodness  of  a  generous  heart  will 
never  lack  for  the  assurance  of  God's  love.  The  "windows  of  heaven"  are 
never  closed  to  such  a  man. 


anguish,  he  said,  "Mary."  High  among 
the  values  of  life  eternal  are  the 
sweetness  of  reunion  and  high-minded 
association.  Somehow  it  cannot  be 
worth  while  to  limit  our  hopes  and  our 
joys  to  those  that  can  be  picked  up  by 
our  limited  tools  of  this  earth. 


TREES 
By  Maurine  Jacobs 

A   tree  is  a  multitude  of  things: 
**    In  spring,  a  ladder  for  children's  feet; 
In  summer,  shade  for  an  old  man's  ease; 
In  autumn,  a  haven  for  homing  birds; 
In  winter,  a  harp  for  the  wind  to  strum. 
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A  Convert's  Contribution  to  Temple  Work 


P*lder  G.  Gordon  Whyte,  of  2025 
Garnet  Street,  Regina,  Saskatche- 
wan, Canada,  was  baptized  as  a  convert 
in  1913.  Although  he  has  always  re- 
sided in  the  missionfleld  as  a  member  of 
the  Regina  Branch,  he  has  been  instru- 
mental in  having  performed  for  his 
kindred  dead  and  others  the  impressive 
total  of  43,228  temple  ordinances. 

His  temple  and  genealogical  activi- 
ties began  in  1918;  hence  all  of  them 
have  been  administered  in  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  years.  In  addition,  the 
stimulation  of  his  example  and  leader- 
ship in  the  Regina  Branch  has  distinct- 
ly contributed  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  13,610  ordinances  by  members 
of  that  branch  in  the  same  period. 

Of  his  many  experiences  while  so  en- 
gaged. Brother  Whyte  writes: 

I  wish  to  state  that  the  gathering  of 
genealogy  and  doing  temple  work,  both  for 
myself  and  members  of  the  branch,  is  a 
story  full  of  faith-promoting  incidents,  in- 
tense labor,  and  many  long  years  of  re- 
search, coupled  with  the  joy  and  satisfaction 
of  having  really  accomplished  something 
worth  while.  .  .  . 

Fortunately  my  lines  extended  back  to  the 
first  settlers  in  Massachusetts,  from  1635  to 
1640.  Some  of  the  records  were  difficult  to 
obtain,  but  through  prayer  and  plenty  of 
faith  and  unceasing  effort,  the  names  of 
about  thirty  thousand  of  my  kindred  were 
gathered  together.  ...  I  used  to  send  out 
hundreds  of  letters,  but  only  fifteen  percent 
of  those  addressed  took  any  notice  of  my 
appeal  for  information;  but  the  letters  from 
that  fifteen  percent  made  up  a  thousand- 
fold for  the  ones  who  never  sent  an  answer. 
Their  eagerness  to  supply  me  with  all  the 
information  they  had  and  then  offer  to 
secure  more  was  indeed  a  revelation  that 
the  spirit  of  Elijah  did  prompt  them. 

Many,  many  times  the  way  was  sealed 
up,  but  sooner  or  later  someone  would 
write  me  something  that  would  reveal  the 
whereabouts  of  the  names  missing  from  the 
records. 

I  am  submitting  some  faith-promoting  in- 
cidents which  I  hope  will  encourage  some 
of  our  Saints  to  hasten  the  temple  work  for 
their  dead  relatives. 

The  stories  mentioned  follow: 
Prompted  to  Buy  a  Book 

In  the  month  of  February  1926,  I  re- 
ceived a  catalog  of  various  books,  and 
on  looking  through  it  I  noticed  one  en- 
titled The  Life  of  Mary  Wilder  White. 
Immediately  an  inspiration  came  into 
my  mind,  "Buy  that  book,"  but  I  paid 
no  attention.  For  two  mornings  I  heard 
the  voice  louder  and  louder,  "Buy  that 
book."  By  this  time  I  was  convinced 
that  somebody  on  the  other  side  of  the 
veil  was  urging  me  to  purchase  that 
book,  so  I  wrote  to  the  firm  in  Boston, 
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Massachusetts,  sending  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  for  payment. 

Some  two  years  previous  to  this  I 
had  administered  the  baptism  and  en- 
dowment for  Judge  Daniel  Appleton 
White  of  Massachusetts,  a  fourth  cou- 
sin of  mine,  born  June  7,  1776,  died 
September  12,  1861.  He  had  married 
three  widows  in  succession,  and  under 
normal  procedure,  was  not  entitled  to 
have  any  one  of  them  sealed  to  him. 
Every  time  I  saw  his  name  in  the  temple 
record  a  feeling  of  sorrow  came  over 
me.  Here  was  the  man  who  had  pre- 
served the  family's  record  back  to  1610 
and  had  enabled  me  to  do  the  temple 
work  for  all  of  them,  and  I  couldn't 
complete  his. 

The  book  entitled  The  Life  of  Mary 
Wilder  White  was  a  record  of  a  fine 
young  woman  in  Massachusetts  who 
became  infatuated  with  a  Mr.  Van 
Schalkwych  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
married  him,  but  he  turned  out  to  be  a 
scoundrel.  After  a  year  in  the  south, 
her  husband  died  of  the  plague,  and  she 
was  kept  a  virtual  prisoner  until  one 
day  an  American  tramp  steamer  came 
along.  To  her  great  joy  the  captain 
was  from  her  home  town.  She  told  the 
captain  about  her  plight,  and  he  took 
her  home  to  Massachusetts.  Soon  after 
her  arrival  home,  she  was  introduced 
by  her  aunt  to  Judge  White,  and  it  soon 
developed  into  a  true  love  match.  Not 
until  I  read  the  announcement  of  this 
marriage  did  it  dawn  on  me  that  this 
was  my  relative,  Daniel  Appleton 
White,  whose  temple  work  had  not 
been  completed.  As  I  sat  in  my  den 
marveling  at  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  I 
suddenly  felt  their  presence,  and  I  as- 
sured them  that  their  wishes  would  be 
taken  care  of.  President  Edward  J. 
Wood  of  the  Alberta  Temple,  was  con- 
sulted, and  these  good  people  were 
sealed  for  eternity,  May  5,  1926. 

The  Result  of  Prayer 

In  the  year  1928,  a  catalog  of  English 
genealogies  which  came  into  my  hands, 
mentioned  a  book  entitled  The  Whites 
of  Walling  wells.  Being  impressed  that 
I  should  purchase  this  book,  I  wrote  to 
several  bookstores,  but  none  of  them 
had  ever  handled  a  copy.  Then  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr.  White  of  Wallingwells 
in  northern  England  and  offered  up  a 
prayer  that  the  letter  would  reach  the 
right  party.  In  due  time  I  received  a 
letter  from  T.  A.  W.  White  of  Sheffield, 
in  which  he  said  that  only  two  books 
were  printed,  and  his  old  father  had  one 
of  them  which  was  not  for  sale,  nor 
could  it  be  borrowed,  as  the  record  was 
a  rare  one. 

This  did  not  discourage  me,  as  I  still 


had  a  feeling  that  the  Lord  would  help 
me  in  my  efforts  to  obtain  this  book.  In 
a  short  time  I  wrote  the  son  again  and 
told  him  I  was  gathering  the  White 
records  and  felt  certain  his  record 
would  help  to  straighten  out  some  of 
the  ancient  lines.  His  reply  was  cour- 
teous, but  stated  that  he  was  sorry  he 
couldn't  mail  me  the  book.  I  kept  pray- 
ing for  it,  and  in  several  months  I  wrote 
again  offering  to  put  up  bonds  at  the 
Royal  Bank  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
faith.  Finally  I  appealed  to  him  as  a 
Whyte  to  a  White  and  waited  the  re- 
sult of  my  appeal,  which  had  now  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  two  years.  Time 
slipped  along,  and  I  began  to  think  my 
efforts  had  been  in  vain. 

On  May  13,  1930,  a  letter  arrived 
from  T.  A.  W.  White  of  Sheffield,  stat- 
ing he  was  mailing  me  his  family  record 
to  be  returned  after  I  had  copied  out 
what  I  was  looking  for.  My  personal 
notes  record  this:  "And  now  my  pray- 
ers are  answered,  for  I  now  can  do  the 
temple  work  for  all  this  large  family  of 
Whites;  may  the  Lord  bless  this  distant 
relative  for  the  loan  of  this  book." 

On  May  15,  1930,  the  book  arrived 
by  mail  and  from  it  I  was  able  to  copy 
some  six  hundred  names.  In  two  weeks' 
time  it  was  on  its  way  home  to  Sheffield, 
England. 

The  Spirit  of  Elijah 

One  of  the  finest  converts  of  the 
Regina  Branch  to  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  is  Brother 
John  Craig,  who  was  baptized  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  June  1930.  Almost 
immediately  he  became  interested  in  the 
work  for  the  dead  and  on  August  6, 
1931,  sent  in  forty  names  of  his  dead 
relatives  for  baptism  and  endowment. 

One  evening  he  told  me  this  story. 
About  the  year  1800,  four  brothers  left 
Scotland.  One  came  to  Canada;  two 
went  to  the  southern  states;  and  one 
went  to  far  off  Australia.  Said  he,  "I 
wonder  how  I  could  get  in  touch  with 
the  descendants  of  my  grandfather's 
brother's  people,  who,  if  there  are  any, 
are  in  Australia."  I  said,  "Write  a  let- 
ter to  one  of  the  large  daily  papers  in 
Sidney,  Australia,  stating  you  wish  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  descendants  of 
one  of  four  brothers  who  left  Scotland 
about  the  year  1800,  and  enclose  three 
or  four  dollars  to  pay  for  the  advertise- 
ment." Brother  Craig  did  this,  and  then 
said,  "Now  what  do  I  do?"  I  said, 
"Start  praying  that  the  spirit  of  Elijah 
will  stir  up  the  Craigs  in  Australia,  if 
there  are  any." 

Four  or  five  months  went  by,  but  he 
had  received  no  answer.  One  day  I 
met  him  on  the  street,  and  he  said,  "I 
guess  that  Australian  Craig  never 
reached  his  destination."  I  replied, 
"Don't  give  up  yet.  I  still  feel  you  will 
get  results."  The  next  day  the  telephone 
rang  with  Brother  Craig  on  the  other 
end  of  the  wire.  "Well,'  said  he,  "that 
Craig  of  Australia  didn't  die;  he  left  a 
large  posterity.  I  received  today  seven- 
teen letters  from  Craigs  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  all  relatives  of 
mine." 
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ANOTHER  STEP 

In  Overland  Greyhound's 
Improvement  Program 

First  step  in  our  postwar  conversion 
was  faster  schedules,  more  buses, 
greater  convenience.  Now  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  new  modern  termi- 
nals are  planned  or  in  the  process 
of  construction.  And  Greyhound  is 
going  forward  with  still  other  plans 
to  make  bus  travel  more  attractive 
than  ever  before. 

OVERLAND 


GREYHOU 


1/AfJFS 

Operated  by 

Interstate  Transit  Lines 
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HUNGRY  SHEEP 


{Concluded  from  page  215) 

Joan  made  a  poor  guess  at  his  mus- 
ings. "A  man  doesn't  have  to  remain  in 
a  small  town  after  he  has  outgrown  it. 
But  right  now  the  Gazette  needs  you." 

He  turned,  passionately.  "I'm  trying 
to  save  myself,  Joan.  You  don't  know 
what  it  would  be  like  to  live  in  that 
antiquated  house  without — Stan," 

"I  think  perhaps  I  do." 

Something  in  her  throaty  tone  stirred 
him,  deep  down,  where  he  was  strug- 
gling to  keep  the  loneliness  under  cov- 
er. He  scrutinized  her  profile — lifted 
chin  and  intense  gaze,  pallid  cheek,  the 
thinness  of  which  her  flowing  brown 
hair  failed  to  hide. 

"You  don't  think  Stan  died  in  my 
heart,  do  you?" 

In  pity  he  swept  his  eyes  away  from 
her  struggling  face.  He  felt  the  muscles 
of  his  own  throat  pulling  painfully. 
"You  stubborn  little  chaplain,"  he  said 
thickly,  "you  won't  even  let  yourself 
cry."  After  what  seemed  a  long  time 
he  stood  up  jerkily  and  groped  for  her 
hand. 

"I  guess  you  win.  To  the  ladies  be- 
long the — spoiled.  I'll  go  back  for  a 
day  or  two — I've  got  to  get  you  home." 
Joan  telephoned  while  Paul  was  pack- 
ing. 

IN  ow  as  he  helped  her  to 
the  curb,  she  felt  the  tremor  of  his 
hand.  His  conviction  that  he  must  pro- 
tect her  from  unhappy  memories  had 
steeled  him  during  the  long  ride,  but  the 
sight  of  the  small  streets  with  their 
immense  trees  and  the  sudden  loom  of 
his  home  had  awakened  his  sleeping  un- 
certainty. Joan  slipped  her  arm  through 
his  and  started  resolutely  up  the  path, 
but  her  heart,  too,  was  fluttering  with 
misgivings.  What  if  she  had  done  the 
wrong  thing  in  bringing  Paul  back  thus 
abruptly?  She  knew  so  little  about  ill- 
ness— could  over-strained  nerves  snap? 
In  reality,  the  only  thing  she  did  know 
about  Paul  was  his  need  for  love. 
Could  Mrs.  Goodrich  do  as  Joan  had 
requested  over  the  telephone,  accept 
her  son  without  pity? 


As  they  entered  the  hall,  Elizabeth 
welcomed  them  joyously  in  small, 
broken  sentences,  drawing  them  into 
the  living  room.  Henrietta  had  risen. 
Struggling  against  tears,  she  stood 
swaying  slightly,  as  though  she  were 
attempting  to  advance  but  found  her 
feet  too  weighty.  "Hello,"  he  said, 
boyishly.  She  stretched  out  her  arms, 
and  the  spontaneity  of  her  smile  lifted 
him.  "Oh,  Paul,"  was  all  she  could 
manage.  He  placed  her  on  the  couch 
and  sat  beside  her.  In  a  few  moments 
he  took  in  the  familiar  walls,  the  oils, 
and  heavy  drapes,  Stan's  picture  in  his 
captain  uniform,  his  own  sketch  of  the 
lake. 

"You  kept  everything  just  as  it  used 
to  be,  didn't  you,  Mom?" 

"I  tried  to.  But  Elizabeth  and  I  have 
had  a  long  wait." 

She  lay  back  on  the  pillows  weakly, 
clinging  to  his  hand,  hungry  eyes  on  his 
face.  Paul  leaned  nearer  and  discov- 
ered something  about  his  mother  he 
had  never  known  before:  Carefully 
guarded,  beneath  the  artificiality,  her 
heart  burned  with  a  fierce  desire  for  af- 
fection. She  felt  the  wave  of  his  sym- 
pathy. 

"I  couldn't  lose  two  sons,"  she  said, 
shaken.  "I  didn't  have  the  strength  to 
lose  two." 

"You'll  be  all  right,  Mom,"  soothed 
Paul.  "I'm  an  old  stick-in-the-mud 
now,  and  I'm  going  to  stick  around  here 
a  long  time." 

Joan  slipped  out  of  the  house  and 
walked  slowly  down  the  steps,  the  vel- 
vet touch  of  night  on  her  burning  eyes. 
The  street  was  as  silent  as  the  sky.  As 
she  reached  the  other  side,  the  shelter- 
ing trees  pushed  their  branches  down  to 
her.  They  knew,  Paul  will  be  precious 
to  me — God,  don't  let  this  moment  be  of 
no  avail!  And  then  it  was  that  the 
realization  came  to  her,  as  in  a  flash: 
None  of  the  great  moments  were  ever 
lost.  Unchanged,  they  lived  to  rush 
back,  again  and  again,  to  shine  above 
the  dulling  clouds  of  anguish.  They 
were  the  understanding  moments, 
springing  from  the  well  which  lies  deep- 
er than  culture  or  race. 


SOME  UNIVERSALS  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON 


{Continued  from  page  213) 
writer  the  most  philosophical  of  any 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

"Defore  concluding,  we  call  attention 
to  two  other  passages  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon  having  distinct  universal 
implications.  The  first,  which  is  very 
commonly  quoted  by  our  people,  throws 
light  on  the  purposes  leading  to  man's 
existence  in  mortality.  It  therefore  re- 
fers to  all  men  without  exception.  The 
passage  reads : 

Adam  fell  that  men  might  be;  and  men 
are,  that  they  might  have  joy.  (II  Nephi 
2:25.) 
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Men  are  that  they  might  have  joy! 
All  men,  whether  Americans,  English, 
Russians,  French,  Germans,  Japanese. 
Italians,  Hottentots,  or  Burmese,  were 
placed  on  this  earth  for  the  purpose  of 
having  joy.  The  word  "joy"  as  used 
by  Lehi  in  this  scripture  has  no  narrow 
connotations.  The  word,  of  course,  has 
the  usual  dictionary  meanings  such  as 
"the  emotion  excited  by  the  acquisition 
or  expectation  of  good,"  "gladness," 
"delight,"  "bliss,"  "gaiety,"  but  far  and 
beyond  these  Lehi  seems  to  mean  a 
way  of  life  that  will  lead  to  eternal  life 

{Concluded  on  page  242) 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  ERA 


WATCH  FOR 


Do  you  remember  the  time  when  you  could  go  into  a  railway  office 
and  quietly  purchase  a  ticket  for  business  or  recreation  travel?  You 
didn't  feel  that  you  should  stay  at  home  in  order  that  some  member 
of  the  armed  forces  could  travel.  And  you  didn't  stand  in  line  only 
to  be  told  that  the  train  was  sold  out  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
those  traveling  on  vitally  essential  business. 

Those  days  are  here  again! 

Today,  all  service  personnel  are  being  moved  promptly  and  there 
is  no  backlog  on  the  Western  Pacific. 

So,  space  is  now  available  on  the  Western  Pacific  Exposition  Flyer. 
Train  service  is  getting  back  to  our  usual  pre-war  standard  and  we 
are  serving  three  meals  a  day  in  the  diner.  The  only  restriction 
is  that,  for  the  present,  reservations  cannot  be  made  more  than 
fourteen  days  in  advance. 

It's  been  a  long,  long  time — but  now  you  can  plan  a  pleasant 
and  comfortable  trip.  For  information  see: 

H.  R.  COULAM,  General  Agent 
48  South  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Phone  4-6551 

»»*>     *40m      m  m  t 

WESTERN  Pi 
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The  University  of  Utah 

offers  a  memorable 

SUMMER  SCHDDL 

Summer  Quarter — June  10  to  August  23 

Six  Weeks'  Session — June  10  to  July  19 
Post  Session — July  22  to  August  23 

The  visiting  faculty  includes  leaders  in  many  fields  .  .  . 

Dr.  E.  Allen  Bateman — State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Dr.   Raymond   Burrows — Associate   Professor   of   Music   Education,   Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Dr.    Marcia    Edwards — Associate    Professor    of    Education,    Assistant    Dean, 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota. 

John  W.  Ferree,  M.D. — Staff  Member,  American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

Professor  V.  D.  Gardner — Professor  of  Accounting  and  Business  Administra- 
tion, Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  Logan. 

Miss  Katherine  S.  Knox — Special  Representative,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  expert 
on  Thomas  Natural  Shorthand. 

Dr.  Edwin  Mims — Professor-emeritus  of  English,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Moffitt — Superintendent  of  Provo  City  Schools,  Provo,  Utah. 

Miss  Mary  Nielson — Supervisor,  South  Sanpete  School  District,  Manti,  Utah. 

Dr.  Dora  V.  Smith — Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  V.  T.  Thayer — Educational  Director,  Ethical  Culture  Schools,  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Vinacke — Professor  of  International  Law  and  Politics,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Miss  Mildred  Wharton — Extension  Specialist,  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  Chicago,  111. 

In  addition  to  regular  courses,  an  intensive  program  oi  school  and  civic 
activities  will  be  offered.  ..Plan  to  attend  one  or  both  sessions  of  Summer 
School  at  your  University. 

FOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 

Write  to 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSION 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


MUSIC 

We    carry    large    stocks    of    music    suitable    for 

CHURCH  ES 
SCHOOLS 


AND 


HOME  USE 


Arranged 
for  Vocal  and 
Instrumental 


SOLOS— CHOIRS— BANDS 

We  specialize  in  L.  D.  S.  Church  music.  Write 
to  us  for  suggestions  and  material  available. 
Dealers  in  Stein-way  and  Lester  pianos,  band 
and  orchestra  instruments,  talking  machines, 
records  and  musicians'  supplies. 

DAYNES  MUSIC   CO. 


47   So. 
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Main    St. 


Salt   Lake    City    1 


HELP  US  -  HELP  YOU! 

HILLAM'S  COSTUMES 
are  BETTER  COSTUMES 

Safer  for  you  to  secure  cos- 
tumes BEFORE  setting  Per- 
formance Date. 

Hillam's  Costume  Shop 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

10  ROOMS  FILLED  WITH  SPLENDID 
COSTUMES 


Some  Universals  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon 

{Concluded  from  page  240) 
in   God's   presence.     As  the   Nephite 
prophet  further  states : 

...  I  have  none  other  object  save  it  be  the 
everlasting  welfare  of  your  souls.  (II  Nephi 
2:30.) 

There  is  a  nobility  to  Lehi's  words 
which  all  men  must  admire,  whether  or 
not  they  agree  with  his  theology.  He 
reaches  out  for  men  and  encompasses 
them  in  the  arms  of  love  and  under- 
standing. The  chaotic  and  war-ridden 
world  in  which  we  find  ourselves  des- 
perately needs  such  men. 

The  second  passage  of  scripture  ap- 
propriately connects  the  service  which 
men  give  each  other  with  their  service 
of  God.  A  great  Nephite  king,  Benja- 
min by  name,  in  his  old  age  gave  a  last 
sermon  to  his  people.  In  it  he  said : 

Behold,  I  say  unto  you  that  because  I  said 
unto  you  that  I  had  spent  my  days  in  your 
service,  I  do  not  desire  to  boast,  for  I  have 
only  been  in  the  service  of  God.  And  be- 
hold, I  tell  you  these  things  that  ye  may 
learn  wisdom;  that  ye  may  learn  that  when 
ye  are  in  the  service  of  your  fellow  beings 
ye  are  only  in  the  service  of  your  God. 
Behold,  ye  have  called  me  your  king;  and 
if  I,  whom  ye  call  your  king,  do  labor  to 
serve  you,  then  ought  not  ye  to  labor  to 
serve  one  another?    (Mosiah  2:16-18.) 

There  are  few  finer  sentiments  than 
these  to  be  found  in  all  scripture.  When 
ye  are  dn  the  service  of  your  fellow  be- 
ings, ye  are  only  in  the  service  of  your 
God!  One  need  only  find  and  serve  his 
neighbor  in  order  to  find  himself  in  the 
service  of  God.  The  only  true  self- 
service  is  to  be  found  in  this  course. 

The  universal  element  in  such  teach- 
ings as  Benjamin's  justifies  the  assertion 
made  about  the  Book  of  Mormon  that 
"the  good  of  man  is  the  center  and 
whole  aim  of  it." 


MY  DAUGHTER 

By  Eddie  C.  Willis 

VTesterday  I  held  her  tenderly  against  my 
*     breast 
And  rocked  gently,  as  on  her  downy  head 
And  sleepy  eyes  my  lips  I  dreamily  pressed; 
Content  to  hold   her  thus — not  daring    to 
look  ahead. 

Today  I  packed  her  lunch  and  dashed  away 

a  tear 
Her  happy,  shining  eyes  must  not  see; 
This  is   her  first   day   of  school— her  first 

year. 
She'll  learn  to  read  and  write — and  not  to 

miss  me! 

Tomorrow!  She'll  find  her  mate  outside  the 
old  home  walls; 

She'll  spread  her  wings  and  leave  the  fami- 
ly nest. 

While  gently  o'er  our  graying  heads  life's 
twilight  falls, 

She'll  hold  a  downy  head  against  her  breast. 
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SPEED    UP 
your  hay  harvest 
WITH  OLIVER 
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\Uhen  hay  reaches  the  ripe  stage,  the  farmer 
faces  the  biggest  risk  of  damage  to  his  crop. 
Speed  is  all-important.  If  the  food  content  and 
protein  value  are  to  be  preserved,  the  hay  must  be 
put  up  now.  Modern  fast-stepping  hay  tools  .  .  . 
implements  like  Oliver's  21-B  Mower,  Side  De- 
livery Rake  and  Hay  Loader — are  the  answers  to 
this  problem. 

The  21-B  Mower,  behind  a  Row  Crop  60,  for 
instance,  will  cut  20  to  30  acres  a  day  with  your 
tractor  running  in  second  or  third  gear.    It's 

simple  and  easy 
to  attach  and  de- 
tach .  .  .  shears 
close  with  a  full, 
even  swath  .  .  . 
works  right  up  to 
fence  corners. 


left  outside   for   fast  drying   and  flesh-building 
vitamins  are  preserved  in  the  feed. 

After  field-cur- 
ing, Oliver's  Hay 
Loader  deftly 
picks  up  the 
windrowed  hay 
with  sure  gentle 
"fingers,"  pushes 
the  cut  crop 
across  the  loader 
deck  into  the 
wagon  with  a 
minimum  loss  of  tender  leaves  and  heads. 


Side  Delivery  Rake  and  No.  2  Hay  Loader 


Row  Crop  60  and  21-B  Mower,  R.C.  70 


Following    up 

with  Oliver's  Side 

Delivery  Rake  works  the  cut  hay  gently  into 

loose,  airy  windrows.   Heads  are  turned  in,  stems 


Yes!  Your  hay  harvest  can  be  speeded  up  this 
year  with  Oliver  on  the  job.  Make  more  hay, 
save  more  hay,  feed  more  hay — the  Oliver  way. 

Mountain  States  Implement  Co. 

OGDEN,  UTAH 
Dealers  Throughout  Utah  and  Southern  Idaho 

Branches:    Ogden  and  Tremonton,  Utah;  Preston,  Blackfoot,  Idaho  Falls, 
Shelley,  Twin  Falls,  Buhl,  Rupert  and  Rexburg,  Idaho 
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■•Your  child's  birthright  is 
good  nutrition  .  .  .  and  here  are 
two  books  in  one  for  the  mother 
who  wants  to  be  sure,  all  about 
feeding  children  is  both  an  au- 
ihoritative,  safe  manual  of  child 
feeding,  and  the  first  cook  book  for 
the  woman  who  cooks  for  children 
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269  pages 
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Tbe  authoritative,  complete, 

exclusively  cbild-feeding 

manual 


HQW  to  cook  and  prepare  form- 
ulas, canned  and  raw  foods,  school 
lunches,  vegetables  and  meats,  so 
that  children  will  want  them. 

WHAT  equipment  you  need,  sched- 
ules to  follow,  special  diets  .  .  .  hun- 
dreds of  other  facts  to  help  you  raise 
a  healthy  child  from  infancy. 

WHEN  to  feed  infants,  babies, grow- 
ing children  .  .  .  how  long  to  keep 
on  with  breast  feeding,  bottles,  etc. 

Includes  23  page  index  and  glossary 

ALL  ABOUT 
FEEDING  CHILDREN 

By  MILTON  J.  E.  SENN,  M.D.,  Associate  Attending  Pediatrician  at  the 
New  York  Hospital,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics  in  Psychiatry  at 
Cornell  University  Medical  College.  And  .  .  . 

PHYLLIS   KRAFFT   NEWILL,  author  of  Good  Food  and  How  to  Cook  it. 

BOOKCRAFT 


BOOKCRAFT 

18  Richards  Street 
Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 

Please   send  me   copies   of    ALL  ABOUT   FEEDING 

CHILDREN,  at  $2.49  each. 


□  I  enclose  payment  of  $.. 


□  Charge  my  account 


Name 


Address 
City 


_  Zone State. 

(IF  ANY) 
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Church  Welfare 

{Continued  from  page  209) 
bles,  fruit,  sugar,  household  supplies, 
miscellaneous  food  items,  drugs,  and 
sundries;  field  crops  of  sugar  beets, 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  alfalfa,  cotton,  and 
clothing  for  men,  women,  and  children. 

When  this  budget  is  finally  approved 
by  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church, 
it  is  then  submitted  to  the  Church  for 
its  approval.  When  approved  by  the 
Church  it  is  apportioned  among  the 
stakes  of  the  Church  with  the  consent 
and  approval  of  each  stake  presidency 
and  stake  welfare  committee.  The  stake 
committee  then  makes  assignments  to 
the  wards,  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  the  bishops  and  ward  welfare 
groups.  In  this  latter  group  each  priest- 
hood quorum  is  represented.  The  quo- 
rums next  approve  that  portion  of  the 
budget  allotted  to  them.  The  assump- 
tion of  responsibility  thus  becomes  en- 
tirely voluntary. 

Many  wards  have  purchased  farms 
or  ranches  from  which  to  produce  their 
share  of  the  budget.  Other  wards  rely 
upon  priesthood  quorums  and  individ- 
uals to  produce  a  portion  of  the  ward's 
budget.  The  women's  Relief  Society 
in  every  ward  in  the  Church,  so  far  as 
we  know,  have  in  the  final  analysis  pro- 
duced a  very  substantial  part  of  this 
budget.  To  our  advisers,  the  general 
presidency  of  the  Relief  Society,  and 
to  the  women  of  the  Church  we  are 
very  grateful. 

During  the  production  period,  re- 
ports of  progress  are  made  by  the  local 
units  to  the  general  committee.  When 
for  any  reason  there  is  a  failure  or  a 
likelihood  of  a  failure  to  produce  that 
which  has  been  assigned  and  under- 
taken by  any  ward,  the  bishop  reports 
the  probable  shortage  to  the  stake  pres- 
idency. In  such  an  event,  either  some 
other  ward  adds  to  its  voluntary  budget 
commitment,  or  the  general  committee  is 
notified,  and  some  other  stake  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  volunteer  to  make 
up  the  shortage.  The  result  has  been 
that  in  every  year  of  our  experience, 
our  budgets,  approved  and  assumed  in 
the  foregoing  manner,  have  been  pro- 
duced substantially  as  agreed,  and  have 
been  contributed  to  the  welfare  pro- 
gram. 

Each  ward  and  stake  retains  for 
itself,  for  its  own  use,  that  portion  of 
its  produced  budget  which  is  needed 
locally.  Only  the  surplus  is  held  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  general  com- 
mittee for  use  elsewhere  in  the  Church, 
Each  welfare  region  of  the  Church,  as. 
well  as  practically  every  stake,  by  pro- 
ducing its  budget  becomes  as  nearly 
self-sustaining  as  is  practicable.  No 
local  unit  need  draw  on  any  other  part 
of  the  Church  for  anything  that  can 
be  produced  readily  near-by.  The  gen- 
eral committee  is  a  clearinghouse  for 
the  surpluses  of  each  region.  It  makes 
disposition  of  these  surpluses  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  Church,  when 
and  where  needed.  The  entire  welfare 
resources  of  the  Church  are  thereby 
readily  made  available  anywhere  to 
[Continued  on  page  246) 
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Nobel  Prize  Winner  Points  Way 
to  Better  Health  and  Longer  Life 

Through  daily  use  of  Genuine  Bulgarian  Yogurt 


It  took  a  great  man  of  this  tract  is  swarming  with  germs  —good  at  the  Rosell  Bacteriological  Dairy  Insti- 
science— Nobel  Prize  and  bad.  Thereafter,  as  long  as  life  lasts,  tute  at  the  Trappist  Monastery  in  Canada, 
"Winner  Metchnikoff  there  is  a  never-ending  battle  between  the  a  world-famous  scientific  institution.  It  is 
—to  prove  in  his  labo-  good  germs  and  the  bad.  Modern  science  this  Genuine  Bulgarian  Yogurt  Culture 
ratory  what  primitive  teaches  us  that  by  changing  the  "intestinal  which  we  now  offer  you— and  for  which 
and  unlettered  people  flora"— by  introducing  in- 
long  ago  discovered:  to  the  digestive  system 
that  the  magic  key  to  a  "friendly"  lactic  acids— we 
long  life  and  a  healthy  can  retard  growth  of  harm- 
one  is  to  be  found  in  ful,  putrefactive  bacteria 
Nature  herself.  which  cause  premature  old 
A  deep  student  of  biology,  Metchnikoff  age  and  shorten  life. 


METCHNIKOFF 

Scientific  Father  of 

Modern  Yogurt 


knew  that  Man  is  not  only  born  hungry 
but  is  born  with  a  hunger  to  live  long.  As 
a  result,  the  quest  for  life  goes  on.  Man 
marshals  his  arts  and  his  sciences;  his  test 
tubes  and  his  retorts;  his  X-Rays  and  his 
vitamins;  his  sulfa  and  penicillin— and 
struggles  anew  to  solve  not  only  the  riddle 
of  life  but  the  riddle  of  long  life. 
Yet,  as  so  often  happens,  the  answer  is 


This,  in  substance,  was 
the  great  discovery  of  the 
famous  Russian  biologist, 
Metchnikoff.  He  was  a 
Nobel  Prize  winner  and 
Director  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute  of  Paris.  He  was 
greatly  impressed  by  both 
the  age  and  vigor  of  the 


onMan'sDoorstep:  the  answer  to  longer-  people  who  lived  in  the 
lasting  youth,  beauty,  health.  Track  back  Balkans  and  the  Russian  Caucasus.  Many 
several  centuries  and  you  will  find  simple  of  them  lived  to  be  100.  Their  average 
habits  of  these  ancients  that,  in  the  light      life-span  was  87. 

of  modern  nutrition,  are  a  revelation.  "What,"  asked  Metchnikoff, "do  these 

Take,  for  instance,  the  cultured  milk-food      people  eat?"  Their  everyday  dish,  he 
we  now  call  Yogurt.  learned,was  a  special  cultured  food  known 

Down  through  the  corridors  of  time,  as  Yogurt.  This  contained  vast  amounts  of 
primitive  people  have  used  the  milk  of  lactic  acids  and  special  lactic  organisms. 
cows,  sheep,  buffaloes,  to  produce  the  After  long  research  and  ample  clinical 
food  we  know  asYogurt.True,  it  is  known  proof,Metchnikoff concluded  that  Yogurt 
by  different  names  in  different  countries;  was  the  best  natural  way  to  combat  Man's 
but  essentially  it  is  the  same  milk-food.      Health  Enemy  No.  1 :  excessive  intestinal 

Thus,  Bulgarians  call  it  Yogurt.  Inhab-     putrefaction. 
itants  of  the  Caucasus  call  itMatzoon.The         Metchnikoff 's  theory  has  stood  the  test 
Greeks  call  it  Yaourty ;  the  Italians,  Oxy-      of  time.  In  fact,  two  great  American  scien- 
Gala;  the  Russians,  Varenetz;  the  Scandi-      tists,  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  and  Prof. 
■a  Haven  Emerson  of  Col- 

umbia University,  say 
this  in  their  recent  book, 
"How  to  Live":  "It  may 
be  safely  said  that  the 
great  majority  of  lead- 
ing clinicians  agree  with 
Metchnikoff  that  the  mi- 
cro-organisms inhabit- 
ing our  bodies  have  set 
going  there  apoison  fac- 
tory which  shortens  our 
existence  by  secreting 
poisons  which  penetrate 
navians,  Taete-Filbunke;  the  Yugoslavs,  all  our  tissues,  injure  our  most  precious 
Kisselo-Mleko.  Surely,  any  food  so  uni-  organs,  ourarteries,  brain, liver, kidneys." 
versal  in  its  appeal  must  have  something  The  problem  all  these  years  has  been 

vitally  necessary  to  humankind!  Yogurt      to  get  a  genuine  culture  strain  that  would 
has!  It  is  this:  be  uniform,  potent,  stable.  Because  no 

At  birth  there  are  nogermsintheintes-  Yogurt  is  better  than  the  Culture  from 
tinal  tract.  Twenty-four  hours  after  birth,      which  it  is  made.  This  problem  was  solved 


American  Laboratory  of  International  Yogurt  Company  — where 
Rosell  Culture  is  produced  for  you  by  trained  technicians 


Home  of  Rosell  Bacteriological  Dairy  Institute  of  Canada— where 
this  Genuine  Yogurt  Culture  was  developed  and  perfected 


we  have  the  exclusive  American  rights. 
TheCultureisproduced  bytrained  tech- 
nicians in  our  own  laboratory,  pictured 
on  this  page.  To  make  good  Yogurt  at 
home  all  you  need  (in  addition  to  our 
Culture)  is  good  milk.  Then  you  simply 
follow  our  ABC  directions. 

Genuine  Bulgarian  Yogurt  will  bring 
your  family  not  only  a  new  sense  of  health 
but  a  new  taste-adventure.  You  can  eat  it 
straight  or  sweetened  with  sugar,  honey, 
cinnamon,  preserves;  and  for  vegetable 
and  food  salads  it's  "just  tops." 

The  handy  coupon  below,  plus  $1.80, 
will  bring  you  enough  genuine  Culture 
to  make  a  full  month's  supply  of  Yogurt. 

ctatinc 
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INTERNATIONAL  YOGURT  COMPANY     (IE) 
149  N.  La  Cienega  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 

(Check  one  or  both) 

Attached  is  *1  .80  Send  me  enough 
Genuine  Bulgarian  Culture  to  make  a 
full  month's  supply  of  Yogurt.  Also  include  de- 
tailed instructions  on  how  to  make  it  at  home. 

□  Send  me  free  the  romantic  health-story 
of"" 


af  Yogurt. 


Name- 


Street- 


City. 


State- 
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•  Cut  into  a  clean,  bright  Desert 
Grapefruit  and  you'll  find  some- 
thing special. 

Inside  that  Desert  Grapefruit, 
juicy  golden  segments  await  you. 
And  they're  packed  with  tangy 
juice  flavored  by  the  desert  sun 
-rich  with  vitamin  C. 

Spoon  into  that  healthful 
goodness  for  breakfast  each 
morning.  Enjoy  Desert  Grape- 
fruit, too,  in  salads  and  desserts. 
We'll  tell  you  how.  Send  for  our 
free  booklet  of  unusual  and 
tempting  ways  to  serve  grape- 
fruit. Write  Desert  Grapefruit 
Industry,  746  So.  Central  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  21,  California. 

ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA 

DESERT 


Grapefruit 


A  Westeralore  publication 


The  book  for  which  you  long 
have  waited! 

Song 
Cverlasting 

a  rich,  interpretative  and  hauntingly 
beautiiul  "Mormon"  novel 

by  PAUL  BAILEY 

(Author  of  FOR  THIS  MY  GLORY,  THE 
GAY  SAINT,  SAM  BRANNAN.  etc.) 

In  the  same  skill  and  vigor  which  has  won 
him  wide  acclaim  as  a  novelist,  Paul  Bailey 
gives  to  his  people  a  book  as  peculiar  as 
their  faith,  as  dynamic  as  today's  events,  and 
as  enduring  as  Utah's  hills. 


SONG  EVERLASTING  will  comfort  those  who  mourn,  strengthen  those  whose  faith 
may  waiver,  and  open  the  universe  to  those  who  grope.  In  it  the  depth  and  meaning 
of  eternity  itself. 

Price  $2.50.    See  page  197  for  order  blank. 

BDDKCRAFT 


18  Richards  Street 


Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 
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Church  Welfare 

(Continued  from  page  244) 
meet  any  emergency.  Bishops  have  no 
fear  of  meeting  their  commitments  to 
the  needy.  The  worthy  can  rely  upon 
the  Church  administering  to  their  wants 
when  necessary.  Our  resources  are 
ample. 

Cince  1936  we  have  rendered  assist- 
^  ance  to  from  seventeen  thousand  to 
fifty  thousand  persons  a  year.  We  are 
better  prepared  today  than  ever  be- 
fore to  continue,  and  if  necessary,  ma- 
terially increase  and  enlarge  this  es- 
sential service.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  now  sending  parcels  to  Europe. 
From  generous  contributions  to  relieve 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  war- 
ravished  countries,  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  parcels  have  already  been 
sent  to  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Fin- 
land, Denmark,  Norway,  England,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  These  parcels  con- 
tain clothing.  Some  food  has  also  been 
shipped.  From  reports  of  Elder  Ezra 
Taft  Benson,  president  of  the  European 
Mission,  we  know  many  of  these  par- 
cels have  arrived  and  have  been  de- 
livered in  good  condition  to  our  people. 
We  are  now  busily  engaged  in  ship- 
ping carload  lots  of  food  and  clothing  to 
each  of  the  above  named  countries  for 
distribution  under  President  Benson's 
supervision.  Relief  to  our  people  in 
Germany  has  been  delayed  because  of 
difficulties  beyond  our  control.  President 
Benson  has  just  succeeded  in  complet- 
ing arrangements  whereby  we  can  now 
ship  food  and  clothing  into  Germany 
through  the  Red  Cross.  Germany  will, 
therefore,  soon  be  added  to  the  list  of 
countries  actually  receiving  aid  from 
our  Church,  for  our  people. 

The  budget,  of  which  we  have  writ- 
ten at  length,  together  with  the  fast 
offerings  of  the  Church,  assures  us 
against  suffering  arising  from  want  for 
the  necessities  of  life.  The  fast  offer- 
ings, and  in  fact  the  tithing  of  the  peo- 
ple, have  increased  along  with  the  de- 
velopment of  our  welfare  program. 
Many  stakes  of  the  Church  soon 
reached  the  minimum  donation  of  one 
dollar  per  capita  a  year,  requested 
by  President  Grant  early  in  the  welfare 
program.  This  assignment  since  then 
has  been  met,  or  at  least  approximated, 
by  all  stakes  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Contributions  to  our  annual  budget 
have  increased  the  spirit  of  giving  in 
the  Church.  The  more  we  give  the 
happier  we  are  to  give  more.  President 
J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  very  recently  said: 

And  so  we  began  this  welfare  plan,  which 
was  to  do  the  two  things:  first,  provide  for 
those  who  needed  help  and,  second,  bring 
to  our  people  the  blessings  which  the  Lord 
has  always  promised  in  ancient  times  and 
in  modern  to  those  who  relieve  the  distress 
of  others.  .  .  . 

It  is  rather  a  curious  thing  to  me  that 
since  we  began  this  welfare  plan  and  since 
we  began  calling  upon  the  Saints  to  give, 
our  tithing  has  increased  more  than  one 
hundred  fifty  percent  and  is  still  on  the 
increase.  [Continued  on  page  248) 
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"HELLO... 
Mr.  INSURED 

This  is  your  FIRE 
INSURANCE  Man 


—just  wanted  to  remind  you  that 
property  values  have  been  going 
up  steadily  these  past  months.  I'd 
like  to  suggest  checking  your 
values  against  your  present  in- 
surance to  make  sure  you're 
adequately  covered.  Tomorrow 
morning?  Fine  — I'll  be  there!" 
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IT'S  SO  EASY,  so  profitable  —  and  so 
important  to  the  entire  fire  insurance 
industry  and  the  agency  system  to  keep 
property  values  and  insurance  coverage 
in  balance  these  fast-moving  days  ...  a 
golden  opportunity  to  prove  that  "Serv- 
ice is  what  we  sell!"  But  more  —  it's  an 
opportunity  that,  neglected,  can  bring 


just  criticism  to  our  entire  industry. 
It's  up  to  us  all,  companies  and  agents, 
to  accept  full  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  insureds  ...  to  deliver 
service  of  such  high  standard  that  the 
insurance  industry  and  the  agency  sys- 
tem will  continue  as  irreplaceable  fac- 
tors in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation. 


This  message  is  published  by  the  GENERAL  AMERICA  COMPANIES  as  part 
of  General  of  America's  effort  to  keep  itself  and  its  agents  alert  and  on  guard 
against  an  admittedly  critical  situation.  We  will  continue  to  exert  every  effort 
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offering  consistent  with  the  saving  thus 

made  were  contributed  to  the  Church, 

(Continued  from  page  246)  we  surely  would  have  no  problem  in 

If  we  all  paid  our  tithing  and  if  the      meeting  the  needs  of  all  of  the  unfor- 

fast  were  observed  by  all  and  a  fast      tunate  members  of  the  Church.    If  we, 
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as  a  people,  reached  such  a  state  of  per- 
fection in  our  progress  and  develop- 
ment, and  it  should  be  a  simple  thing  so 
to  do,  we  would  no  doubt  have  elimi- 
nated to  a  great  extent  the  need  of  any 
relief.  We  would  likely  have  few,  if 
any,  to  assist.  We  could  then  apply 
ourselves  and  our  resources  more  and 
more  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  we  must 
do  sooner  or  later.  Our  purpose  as  a 
Church,  therefore,  embraces  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  causes  that  lead  up  to  the 
necessity  for  relief. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  prep- 
arations above  outlined  for  the  relief 
required  in  our  midst.  We  look  upon 
much  of  our  activity  as  temporary.  Less 
and  less  relief  should  be  required  as  we 
progress  in  faith  and  unity  and  in  un- 
selfishness. We  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  from  the  days  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  to  the  present 
time,  the  Church  has  admonished  the 
Saints  to  live  in  such  a  way  that  there 
would  be  no  poor  among  us,  but  so  long 
as  needy  are  in  our  midst,  they  should 
not  suffer  or  find  occasion  to  go  outside 
the  Church  for  needed  assistance. 

HPo  insure  against  idleness,  we  must 
find  and  make  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed. President  Grant  in  the  October 
conference  of  1937  said: 

Cease  to  be  idle;  cease  to  be  unclean; 
cease  to  find  fault  one  with  another;  cease 
to  sleep  longer  than  is  needful;  retire  to 
bed  early,  that  ye  may  not  be  weary;  arise 
early,  that  your  bodies  and  your  minds  may 
be  invigorated.  (D.GC  88:24.) 

It  is,  therefore,  immediately  apparent 
that  we  take  care  of  our  own  people 
within  the  Church,  and  keep  them  gain- 
fully employed.  President  Clark  beau- 
tifully outlined  these  purposes  in  the 
October  conference  of  1936,  when  the 
plan  was  first  announced. 

We  have  read  much  during  this  confer- 
ence regarding  the  security  plan  which  the 
Church  is  putting  into  operation.  That  plan 
has  behind  it  two  essential  things,  first,  that 
we  shall  see  that  nobody  shall  starve  or  real- 
ly need  for  the  things  necessary  for  life;  and, 
secondly,  and  just  as  important,  that  every 
one  who  can  work  shall  have  some  work 
given  to  him  or  to  her  to  do  .  .  .  and  to  say 
how  I  feel  about  the  dignity  and  the  honor 
of  work.  .  .  .  Work  is  a  great  thing.  It  is 
the  law  of  this  earth.  When  Adam  was  cast 
out,  upon  him  was  passed  the  glorious 
sentence,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread." 

So  long  as  unemployment  was  a 
problem  in  our  midst,  before  the  war, 
numerous  make-work  projects  were 
initiated.  It  was  immediately  apparent 
that  idleness  was  not  necessary;  that 
work  could  be  found  for  those  who  de- 
sired to  do  their  part  rather  than  to 
have  someone  else  do  it  for  them.  We 
were  ready,  without  delay,  to  give  to 
a  man  what  he  needed,  if  he  would  but 
give  in  return  that  of  which  he  was  ca- 
pable. 

On  one  of  the  most  important  initial 
make-work  projects,  a  large  building  in 
Salt  Lake  City  was  carefully  torn  down. 
All  building  materials  that  could  be 
salvaged  were  then  used  to  build  our 
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present  Central  Bishops'  Storehouse  on 
Welfare  Square.  This  work,  for  the 
most  part,  was  done  by  men  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  idle.  Their  only 
compensation  was  a  bishop's  order  on 
the  storehouse  together  with  a  small 
amount  of  cash  necessary  to  meet  their 
cash  requirements.  No  two  workmen 
were  necessarily  paid  the  same  amount 
in  cash  or  commodities.  The  circum- 
stances of  each  man  varied.  Each 
workman  made  his  needs  known  to  the 
bishop  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The 
bishop  gave  him  an  order  for  what  he 
needed.  For  example:  Two  carpenters, 
one  a  widower  whose  children  were  all 
grown,  had  no  one  but  himself  to  sup- 
port; the  other  had  a  wife  and  a  number 
of  small  children.  These  two  men 
worked  side  by  side  doing  the  same 
work  with  substantially  the  same  skill 
and  energy.  The  latter  received  sub- 
stantially more,  in  fact  many  times  more 
than  the  former  because  his  needs  were 
far  greater.  Thus  all  were  tided  over 
the  period  of  temporary  unemployment. 
Such  actual  experiences  exemplify 
the  extent  to  which  men  will  go  to  help 
one  another  when  men  follow  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  in  their  everyday  lives. 

■RAany  make- work  projects  throughout 
*"■  the  Church  furnished  men  and 
women  gainful  employment  which  not 
only  gave  them  temporary  independ- 
ence and  self-respect,  but  also  opened 
the  way  for  many  to  permanent  employ- 
ment in  industry  and  commerce.  Among 
the  make-work  projects,  stakes  have 
acquired  range  land,  pasture,  and  feed 
lots  to  produce  and  fatten  beef.  One 
hog  farm  alone  produces  three  hundred 
fifty  full-size  and  marketable  animals  a 
year.  Three  dairy  projects  are  being 
successfully  operated.  Fruit  orchards 
are  constantly  being  planted  and  culti- 
vated on  acreage  purchased  for  this 
purpose.  Stakes  have  and  are  success- 
fully operating  farms  as  large  as  three 
hundred  twenty  acres.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  most  successful  welfare  projects  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  wards.  On 
these,  the  bishops  and  ward  members 
work  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  spirit 
of  fine  brotherhood  to  help  one  another 
and  to  provide  for  the  needy  among 
them.  A  successful  soap  factory  has 
been  established.  Many  satisfactory 
and  efficient  sewing  centers,  a  wood- 
working plant  producing  furniture  and 
other  wood  items,  and  canneries  can- 
ning fruits,  vegetables,  and  fish  have 
been  built  throughout  the  Church.  For 
example:  We  can  salmon  in  the  Port- 
land and  Seattle  stakes  and  tuna  fish 
in  the  San  Diego  Stake.  Poultry  proj- 
ects are  producing  eggs  for  the  pro- 
gram. There  are  many  individual  quo- 
rum projects.  The  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  every  stake  and  quo- 
rum will  have  permanent  projects  to 
assist  in  the  production  of  the  annual 
welfare  budget  as  well  as  furnish  gain- 
ful employment  for  our  unemployed. 

The  immediate  future  may  well  re- 
(Continued  on  page  250) 
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of  the  Mormon  Church,  but  also  to  act  as  hosts  to  the  travellers 
of  America  who  come  to  pay  homage  at  this  famous  site. 
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{ Continued  from  page  249 ) 
quire  the  initiation  of  other  projects  of 
a  similar  nature  to  meet  unemployment 
problems  now  at  our  doorstep.  No  end 
of  thought  and  effort  is  now  being  ex- 
pended by  the  Church  to  meet  and  solve 
the  unemployment  problems  we  believe 
to  be  just  around  the  corner.  All  wel- 
fare committees,  all  priesthood  quorum 
presidencies,  all  bishoprics,  all  stake 
presidencies,  in  fact  all  members  of  the 
Church  must  assist  if  we  are  to  avoid 
idleness  and  suffering  incident  to  any 
future  period  of  general  unemployment. 
Each  unit  of  the  Church  must  in  the 
final  analysis  solve  the  problems  of  its 
own  people.  The  general  committee  is 
continually  preparing  itself  to  assist 
more  and  more,  when  and  where  neces- 
sary. The  foresight  and  inspiration  of 
the  individual  membership  of  the 
Church  and  of  local  leaders  in  initiating 
local  activities  are  and  must  continue 
to  be  the  backbone  of  our  welfare 
work.  The  welfare  committees  of  the 
Church  must  meet  regularly  if  we  are  to 
succeed.  These  committees  must  trans- 
late this  local  thought  and  these  local 
ideas  into  immediate  action. 

Tn  our  Church,  the  individual  is  ex- 
alted. The  Church  exists  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  believe  man  is  created  in  the 
image  of  the  Father;  that  as  God  is, 
man  may  become.  Man's  individual 
responsibility  is  equally  as  great  as  his 
possibilities  and  potentialities.  He  must 
gain,  however,  his  own  exaltation  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  by  his  own  work, 
and  not  by  that  of  another.  He  is  above 
all  else  given  the  priesthood  to  magnify. 

We  literally  believe  with  the  Apostle 
James  of  old  that  "faith  without  works 
is  dead."  James  also  told  us  that: 
"Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before 
God  and  the  Father  is  this,  To  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  af- 
fliction, and  to  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world."  In  this  respect  we 
make  no  distinction  between  temporal 
and  spiritual  salvation.  The  individual 
is  himself  responsible  for  both.  It  is, 
therefore,  part  of  the  welfare  plan  that 
the  individual  be  called  upon  to  exhaust 
first  his  own  initiative,  resourcefulness, 
and  every  other  self-help  before  desir- 
ing or  accepting  any  outside  assistance 
from  any  source  whatsoever.  When 
adversity  in  any  form  overtakes  the  in- 
dividual, his  problem  immediately  be- 
comes a  matter  of  primary  concern  to 
his  family.  To  the  man,  or  woman,  or 
family  assuming  to  the  fullest  extent 
this  responsibility  is  given  the  solution 
of  their  own  temporal  problem  just  as 
certainly  as  they  receive  a  spiritual 
testimony  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged  through 
obedience  to  the  principles  of  the  re- 
stored gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  priesthood  quorums  of  the 
Church,  through  their  regular  and  inti- 
mate contacts  with  their  members, 
know  their  strength,  their  weaknesses, 
and  their  needs.  It  is  within  the  quo- 
rum's power  to  assist  materially  in  the 
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rehabilitation  of  families  in  distress  and 
in  solving  problems  of  unemployment. 
It  is  our  firm  belief  that  there  are  few, 
if  any,  families  in  the  Church  incapable 
of  caring  for  their  own  if  family  unity 
exists.  We  feel  certain  that,  with  the 
help  of  priesthood  quorums  in  the 
Church,  families  could  cooperatively 
provide  for  their  needs  without  out- 
side help,  or  at  most  now  and  then  need 
only  some  temporary  help  from  the 
bishop. 

Welfare  committees  have  been  or- 
ganized throughout  the  Church,  in 
wards  and  stakes,  to  assist  bishops  and 
stake  presidents.  They  assist  in  raising 
the  budget  requirements.  They  assist 
the  individual,  and  in  turn  the  family 
and  the  quorum  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lems of  idleness  and  want.  They  insure 
temporary  relief  when  needed,  but, 
above  all,  they  assist  in  finding  a  perma- 
nent solution  of  the  welfare  problems 
by  helping  those  in  need  today  to  secure 
gainful  employment  tomorrow. 

President  David  O.  McKay  was  in- 
spired to  say  at  the  April  conference  in 
1938: 

Now  is  the  time  for  every  man  to  accept 
his  responsibility  and  to  do  his  duty.  .  .  . 
Undoubtedly  there  are  many  causes  con- 
tributing to  these  untoward  conditions, 
chief  of  which  is  failure  to  adopt  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus.  .  .  . 

Instead  of  waiting  expectantly  for  the 
government  to  find  work  for  us,  let  us  look 
around  and  see  if  there  is  not  work  near  at 
hand.  .  .  .  Too  many  of  us  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  near  at  hand.  .  .  . 

With  a  little  help  from  fellow-travelers, 
quorums,  or  wards,  he  makes  the  grade  and 
goes  on  his  way  in  gratitude  and  rejoicing. 

Something  for  each  to  do:  First:  by  self 
effort  attempt  to  initiate  work  around  the 
home  and  in  the  neighborhood,  quorums 
and  groups  rendering  necessary  aid  when- 
ever possible. 

In  our  welfare  work,  we  go  inevitably 
from  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
toward  himself  to  his  duties  and  obliga- 
tion toward  his  family.  The  Latter-day 
Saint  family  is  eternal.  To  this  fact 
alone  we  can  account  for  the  great  love 
and  devotion  that  exists  between  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  parents  and  their  children. 
This  doctrine  of  eternity  accounts  for 
the  building  of  our  temples  and  the 
work  performed  therein  for  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

•"Phe  welfare  plan  has  not  confined  its 
purposes  to  securing  a  budget,  em- 
ployment, and  individual  independence, 
but  has  also  undertaken  to  strengthen 
the  family  ties.  The  Church  has  been 
conscious  that  we  might,  as  a  people, 
be  robbed  of  the  eternal  blessings  as- 
sured to  us  through  maintaining  our 
standards.  Our  conception  of  the  family 
is  no  less  peculiar  to  the  world's  notions 
than  are  our  religion,  our  beliefs,  and  our 
practices  in  general.  We  are  a  peculiar 
people.  We  must  be  vigilant  in  retain- 
ing our  distinctiveness.  This  means 
that  we  cannot  do  as  the  world  does 
religiously,  socially,  or  economically. 
(Continued  on  page  252) 
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jr  three  kinds  of  Tea  Garden  Preserves 
,  .  .  put  them  in  a  sectional  glass  dish 
to   show  off    their  appetizing    colors! 


WE  Of  f  ER  .  •  . 

A  COMPLETE 
ENGRAVING  SERVICE 

From    Missionary   Portraits    to   the   Largest 
Catalogues. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Prompt  Attention 

UTAH  ENGRAVING  CO. 

113  Regent  St.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


IN  USE  for  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS 

Aids  in  treatment  of  Canker,  simple 
sore  throat  and  other  minor  mouth 
and  throat  irritations. 

Hairs  Canker  Remedy 

536   East   2nd   So.   —   at   Salt   Lake   City,    Utah 


DOUBLE  EDGE  10  for  250,  SINGLE  5  lor  190 
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Church  Welfare 

(Continued  from  page  251) 
We  are  indebted  to  Stephen  L  Richards 
of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  for  his 
sermon  delivered  in  October  conference 
of  1944.  Family  solidarity  was  his  sub- 
ject.   He  said: 


I  am  happy  to  belong  to  a  people  whose 
concept  of  home  and  enduring  family  rela- 
tionship lies  at  the  very  basis  of  human 
happiness  here  and  hereafter.  I  have  long 
felt  that  if  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  had 
never  made  any  other  contribution  to  the 
world  than  the  incomparably  beautiful  and 
satisfying  principle  of  eternal  marriage  as 
the  foundation  of  a  good  home,  which,  when 


04-ofi<  $222 


AS  MAN  EATS 
AND  DRINKS 


We  believe  that,  in  large  meas- 
ure, as  a  man  eats  and  drinks, 
so  is  he.  For  food,  nature  has 
given  us  fruits  of  the  sun  and 
soil.  These  are  priceless  treas- 
ures, conducive  to  health  of 
body  and  mind.  Besides  these, 
we  need  no  stimulants. 

You  who  agree,  will  be  inter- 
ested in  a  delicious  drink  that 
is  made  from  grain  and  fruit. 
And  this  delightful,  wholesome 
beverage  contains  no  caffeine, 
other  stimulants,  or  narcotics. 

FICGO  is  known  to  millions  of 
people  who  think  sanely  about 
food  and  drink.  It  is  made  of 
roasted  barley  and  tree-ripened 
California  figs.  It  is  a  boon  to 
non-coffee  drinkers  who  admit- 
tedly, and  rightly,  enjoy  a 
wholesome  hot  drink  with  their 
meals.  Wholesome  FICGO  can 
be  freely  recommended  as  a 
healthful  drink  for  the  whole 
family. 

LEONARD  H.  BALLIF,  President 

California  Ficgo  Company 

Los  Angeles,  California 


1  salads  •  •  •  . 

1  Vitt   wit» 

I  taste  -b»* 

I  every°ne- 


I  I 

I  FREE!    Easy -to -do  recipes  for  more  tasty  j 

'  meals.  Just  write  to  Durkee  Famous  Foods,  ■ 

■»  2900  Fifth  Street,  Berkeley  2,  California.  I 


You  Need  the  "ERA"  to 
keep  on  the  beam 
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projected  into  the  life  to  come  shall  be  the 
very  substance  of  our  heaven  and  our  ex- 
altation, he  would  have  been  entitled  to  a 
place  on  the  very  summit  of  man's  esteem 
and  acclaim.  In  all  the  history  of  the  re- 
stored gospel  of  our  Lord,  no  doctrine  or 
practice  has  been  so  distinctive.  It  is 
largely  because  we  have  such  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  perpetuity  of  home  and 
family  that  we  have  built  our  elaborate  and 
expensive  structures — temples  of  God — 
wherein  man  and  wife  and  children  have 
been  bound  in  an  everlasting  union  tran- 
scending the  limitations  of  mortal  life. 

For  the  past  year  or  more  in  our 
welfare  meetings  held  in  connection 
with  stake  quarterly  conferences 
throughout  the  Church,  we  have  dis- 
cussed with  our  stake  presidencies  and 
ward  bishoprics  and  with  our  people, 
ways  and  means  of  bringing  sons  and 
daughters  closer  to  their  parents,  of 
retaining  between  parents  and  children 
the  love  and  affection  natural  to  this 
eternal  relationship.  Although  the  temp- 
tations from  outside  for  families  to  do 
as  the  world  does,  and  to  argue  as  the 
world  argues  in  support  of  their  con- 
duct are  great,  the  work  of  the  wel- 
fare committees  has  strengthened  many 
families  in  their  righteous  desires  to 
care  for  their  own  mothers  and  fathers 
without  aid  from  outside  sources.  If 
outside  assistance  is  necessary,  they 
should  seek  and  accept  the  same  from 
the  Church. 

7V  review  of  our  work  during  the  past 
**  ten  years  would  not  be  complete  if 
reference  were  not  made  to  the  Church 
Welfare  Handbook  of  Instructions  pre- 
pared for  the  guidance  of  welfare  work- 
ers throughout  the  Church.  On  the 
matter  immediately  under  discussion, 
we  find  the  following : 

Ward  bishops,  priesthood  officers,  and 
Relief  Society  workers  are  instructed  to 
discourage  elderly  members  considered 
worthy  of  Church  assistance  .  .  ,  who  are 
over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  from  apply- 
ing for  or  accepting  "Old  Age  Assistance." 

As  an  aid  to  the  individual  and  the 
family,  the  welfare  plan  teaches  the 
habits  of  thrift,  frugality,  and  economy. 
It  teaches  and  admonishes  us  to  keep 
out  of  debt.  We  have  frequently  been 
warned  against  the  burden  of  indebted- 
ness, and  of  the  difficulties  of  interest 
payments.  Our  people  have  always 
been  taught  to  save  in  times  of  plenty; 
to  avoid  spending  for  unnecessary 
luxuries  in  times  of  plenty;  and  to  be 
insured  for  life's  necessities  out  of  our 
past  savings  when  times  grow  hard; 
never  to  be  extravagant  or  wasteful  un- 
der any  circumstances;  always  to  con- 
serve and  preserve  our  surpluses.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
of  us  who  cannot  provide  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life  for  ourselves  and  our  fam- 
ilies. There  are  none  of  us  who  are 
able  to  supply  all  our  wants.  We  have 
always  been  taught  to  do  what  was 
done  in  New  England.  President  Calvin 
Coolidge  is  credited  with  saying  that 
the  following  four  things  contributed 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  New 
England: 

(Continued  on  page  254) 
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Product  of  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

FARMALL  TRACTORS -"A,"  "B,"  "H"  and  "M"-and  the  great  variety 
of  McCormick-Deering  Farmall  equipment  add  up  to  make  the 
"Farmall  System  of  Farming."  Great  things  are  coming  in  the  Farmall 
System  — just  as  fast  as  we  can  produce  them.  Let  your  International 
Harvester  dealer  know  your  needs.  Keep  in  close  touch  with  him. 


The  language  of  Agriculture  changes  year  by  year. 
It  is  a  working  language  that  adjusts  itself  to  the 
coming  of  new  methods,  new  operations,  and  new 
machines. 

These  days  every  good  farmer  has  need  for  words 
that  describe  the  control  of  erosion  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  soil— such  words  as  farming  on  the  contour  . . . 
terracing  .  . .  strip-cropping. 

Yes,  America  is  learning  a  simple  fact— we  must 
hang  onto  the  thin  layer  of  soil  in  which  our  prosperity 
is  rooted. 

Soil  conservation  is  a  duty  of  the  nation,  actively 
served  through  the  state  colleges  and  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Soil  conservation  is  a  problem  for  every  individual 
farmer.  It  is  a  duty,  a  problem,  and  a  challenge  for 
International  Harvester. 

See  your  local  SCS  representative,  the  county  agent, 
the  vocational  agricultural  teacher,  and  your  Inter- 
national Harvester  dealer  for  cooperation  in  your 
terracing,  contouring  and  strip-cropping  program. 
They  will  help  you  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
your  Farmall  Tractor  and  your  McCormick-Deering 
Plows  and  Tillage  Tools  as  weapons  in  the  fight  to 
hold  onto  your  productive  soil. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Listen  to  "Harvest  of  Stars"  Every  Sunday,  2  p.  m.  Eastern  Time!  NBC  Network 


INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER 
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Slumber  Sound 
Quilting  Batts 

25%  new  wool,  75%  staple  orien- 
tal cotton.  2  lb.  size  72  x  90.  Uni- 
formly thick.  No  lumps,  no  thin 
ispots.    Gleaming  white. 

2-lb.  72  x  90  25%  wool— 75%  oriental  staple  cotton $1.09 

2-lb.  72  x  90  100%  wool $1.59 

Mountain  Mist  Cotton  for  fancy  quilts  1-lb.  3  oz.  81  x  96....    79c 


/ 


MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY 


SaZu^u^fft  fuaAascteed  CCA  DC 

eitftxtt,  -Hefner  Jack"     JEflKjr 


MAIN  AT  BROADWAY 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

4-7861 
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DURKEE'S  Mayonnaise  makes 
better  salads,  tastier  dressings... 
gives  new  goodness  to  every- 
thing you  use  it  with ...  because 
it's  genuine  mayonnaise,  made 


with  fresh 


eggs. 


ONE  OF 
DURKEE'S 
FAMOUS 
fOODS 

SINCE  1857 


$EM\ 


iMinql 
'BookV 


fitoWNGrWs^r   Guaranteed  by  \ 
5  Good  Housekeeping  " 
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CLABBER  GIRL 


No.  172A 


BRING  YOUR  BAKING 
METHODS  UP-TO-DATi 


TODAY'S     BAKINGWAYS 

is  a  home-baker's  textbook  ...  a  book  of 
basic  baking  recipes  .  .  .  prepared  in  Hul- 
man  &  Company's  laboratory-kitchens  and 
tested  by  experts.  Use  it  to  bring  your 
favorite  baking  recipes  up-to-date. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard 
will  bring  you  this  new  baking  guide  plus 
a  copy  of  the  Clabber  Girl  Baking  Book  . . . 
both  "Yours,  for  better  baking,"  absolutely 
free. 

ADDRESS 
HULMAN&  COMPANY 

Dept.  T 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana/^    ^M}^ 
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Church  Welfare 

(Continued  from  page  252) 

1.  Eat  it  up. 

2.  Wear  it  out. 

3.  Make  it  do. 

4.  Do  without. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  welfare 
plan,  the  families  of  the  Church  were 
counseled,  yes,  commanded,  and  even 
warned  to  combine  foresight  and  vision 
with  thrift,  frugality,  and  economy. 
Every  family  was  urged  to  save  and 
store  as  rapidly  as  possible  a  full  year's 
supply  of  food  and  clothing.  This  was 
in  a  time  of  plenty  when  there  was  a 
surplus  of  everything  almost  every- 
where; when  waste  and  extravagance 
were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
throughout  the  world.  The  Latter-day 
Saints  were  to  be  the  exception.  Need- 
less to  say,  those  who  heeded  the  warn- 
ings and  accepted  the  foresight  of  our 
inspired  leaders,  and  there  were  many 
who  did,  not  only  profited  themselves, 
but  indirectly  helped  others  who  were 
less  obedient.  In  fact,  they  helped  the 
public  generally  by  drawing  upon  their 
own  surplus  stored  in  time  of  plenty 
rather  than  upon  public  supplies,  whose 
shortage  throughout  the  world  called 
for  more  or  less  drastic  rationing,  of 
which  we  still  have  a  remnant.  We 
were  told  above  all  to  store  wheat, 
along  with  other  articles  of  food  and 
clothing.  Wheat  was  so  cheap  then 
and  readily  obtainable,  and  there  was 
such  a  surplus  of  wheat  in  the  world 
that  we  heard  of  some  instances  of  its 
being  used  as  fuel.  Many  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  storing  such  a  plentiful  com- 
modity. The  Church  set  the  example 
and  stored,  in  time  of  plenty,  and  when 
wheat  was  being  burned  and  otherwise 
destroyed,  thousands  of  bushels  of 
wheat  were  being  stored  in  our  eleva- 
tors. These  elevators,  you  will  remem- 
ber, were  built  with  welfare  labor  con- 
tributed or  given  under  the  welfare 
program  above  outlined  when  unem- 
ployment was  a  problem.  This  wheat 
is  now  stored  in  these  elevators  for 
the  use  of  the  bishops  throughout  the 
Church  and  to  relieve  our  people  in 
Europe  as  the  need  therefor  arises. 
In  addition  to  wheat,  we  have  produced 
and  stored  other  food  supplies  such 
as  potatoes  and  dried  and  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  Presidency  of  the 
Church  also  urged  as  early  as  1937, 
when  there  was  plenty,  that  we  as  in- 
dividuals each  supply  ourselves  with 
extra  shoes  and  clothes  for  emergency 
use. 

We  also  have  a  flour  mill  to  grind 
the  wheat  into  flour  and  to  produce  feed 
for  our  poultry  and  livestock.  Much 
wheat  and  other  food  products,  as  well 
as  clothing,  are  likewise  stored  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  homes  of  our  people 
throughout  the  Church.  They  have  one 
year's  supply  on  hand.  Now,  when 
there  is  an  alarming  scarcity  of  wheat 
in  the  world,  we  realize  beyond  doubt 
the  inspiration,  vision,  foresight,  and 
wisdom  of  our  leaders  in  initiating  this 
great  program  ten  years  ago,  when 
there  was  neither  shortage  nor  dream  of 
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Church  Welfare 

shortage  in  the  world.  We  hope  some 
of  our  wheat  reaches  our  distressed 
and  hungry  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Europe.  To  this  end  we  are  now  striv- 
ing. How  wonderful  it  is  to  be  obedient! 
The  blessings  that  flow  therefrom  are 
innumerable.  The  beautiful  words  of 
Paul  immediately  come  to  mind: 

Though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he 
obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered; 
And  being  made  perfect  he  became  the 
author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all  them 
that  obey  him. 

No  Church  activity  ever  called  for 
greater  faith  and  loyalty  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Church,  the  servants  of  God, 
than  has  this  program.  From  the 
beginning  of  our  work,  as  a  general 
committee,  we  have  proceeded  only  so 
far  as  we  have  been  directed  by  the 
Presidency  of  the  Church. 

Our  leaders  are  men  of  God,  inspired 
to  lead  us  in  the  paths  of  righteousness, 
temporally  and  spiritually.  Our  great- 
est security,  after  all,  lies  in  following 
their  counsel  and  in  seeking  the  Lord 
prayerfully  in  all  things. 

The  general  Church  welfare  commit- 
tee celebrates  its  tenth  anniversary  this 
April  conference  confronted  with  great- 
er problems,  greater  faith,  greater  con- 
fidence, and  greater  determination  to 
press  on  more  loyally  in  the  service  of 
the  Master  than  ever  before. 
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Evidences  and 
Reconciliations 

(Concluded  from  page  225) 
man,  the  hidden  energies  of  the  whole 
earth  might  be  released.  The  earth  then 
would  be  consumed  by  its  own  fearful 
fire.  Such  a  conflagration  would  be  a 
complete  cleansing  process. 

To  restore  the  earth  again,  to  rebuild 
it  from  its  own  released  energy,  a  cre- 
ative process  comparable  to  that  which 
at  first  built  the  earth,  must  be  em- 
ployed. That  of  course  is  far  beyond 
human  power.  The  explanations  of 
science  point  to  the  possibility  of  such 
events.  Again  science  contributes  to 
faith. 

Science  contributes  help  in  numerous 
corners  of  religion.  The  fields  of  pray- 
er, eternity  of  man,  the  resurrection, 
life  hereafter  have  been  made  clearer  to 
the  human  understanding  by  the  facts 
of  science.  Indeed  the  progress  of 
knowledge  by  the  scientific  method  has 
been  a  handmaid  to  faith. 

It  is  a  fascinating  activity  to  check 
the  truth  discovered  by  man  against  the 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  truth 
which  has  come  by  revelation.  No  con- 
flict will  be  found,  if  one  uses  only  the 
facts  of  science.  Instead,  a  series  of 
confirmations  of  sound  religious  truth 
will  be  discovered.  Faith  will  largely 
increase  in  such  a  study. 

So,  the  answer  to  this  query  is  that 
science  does  contribute,  helpfully,  to 
religious  faith. — /,  A.  W. 
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with  Speedy,  Labor-  and  Leaf-Saving 

John  Deere  Hay  Tools 

WHETHER  you  bale,  stack,  chop  or  put  the  loose  hay  in  the  hay 
mow,  you'll  have  hay  of  better  quality  and  get  the  job  over  faster 
and  easier  when  you  own  speedy,  labor-  and  leaf-saving  John  Deere 
Hay  Tools. 

Haying  is  off  to  a  flying  start  with  the  John  Deere  No.  5  Power 
Mower  cutting  from  2  5  to  35  acres  per  day.  Working  with  any  make 
of  tractor,  the  famous  No.  5  does  a  clean,  low-cost  job — gives  new 
mower  performance  down  through  the  years.  Simple,  durable  and 
easy  to  put  on  or  take  off  the  tractor,  it's  every  inch  a  tractor  mower. 

Strong,  well-braced  frame  .  .  .  enclosed  drive  running  in  oil  .  .  . 
safety  spring  release  and  slip  clutch  on  power  shaft  to  protect 
against  breakage  .  .  .  high,  easy  lift  .  .  .  caster  wheel  and  hinged  draw- 
bar carriage  to  give  maximum  flexibility  in  all  ground  conditions  .  .  . 
accurately-fitted,  long-lived  cutting  parts  . . .  these  and 
many  other  quality  features  combine  to  give  you  a  ^ 

better  tractor  mower  for  your  money. 

John  Deere  builds  haying  equipment  to  meet  the 
needs  of  every  farmer.  Learn  about  the  full,  money- 
making  line  at  your  John 
Deere  dealer's. 
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•  The  John  Deere  Integral  Sweep 
Rake  saves  time,  money,  labor,  mov- 
ing hay  from  windrow  to  stack  or 
press. 

•  The  John  Deere  Side-Delivery 
Rake,  designed  especially  for  bor- 
dered hayfields,  gets  all  the  clean 
hay  with  minimum  leaf  loss. 
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John  Deere 

Moline,  Illinois 
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"This  Is  How  WE  Do  It" 

The  Era  will  pay  one  dollar  for  each  contribution  ac- 
cepted and  published  in  a  brand  new  column  to  ap- 
pear monthly  which  it  is  hoped  will  do  for  Church  work 
what  "Handy  Hints"  does  for  the  housewife.  In  "This  Is 
How  We  Do  It"  we  should  like  you  to  tell  us  about  the 
little  tricks  of  the  trade  which  you  as  officers  and  teach- 
ers and  members  in  whatever  capacity  have  found  ef- 
fective in  your  own  experience  in  Church  activity. 
Employees  in  industry  are  often  urged  to  suggest  short- 
cuts and  improvements  in  work  methods;  we  should  have 
the  same  exchange  of  ideas  in  Church  work.  For  ex- 
ample, we  know  a  Primary  teacher  in  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary groups  who  had  a  hard  time  supplying  her  children 
with  cutouts  and  drawings  until  a  friend  told  her  about 
a  very  simple  duplicating  process — an  inexpensive  hecto- 
graph consisting  of  nothing  more  than  a  gelatin  plate 
and  the  right  kind  of  ink.  She  thinks  lesson  preparation 
a  lot  of  fun  now.  The  range  of  ideas  is  limitless:  "How 
we  improved  order  in  Sunday  School,"  "How  we  con- 
duct a  ward  fair,"  "The  best  way  to  tract,"  "How  we 
effect  one  hundred  percent  ward  teaching,"  "How  we 
developed  a  choir,"  and  so  forth.  Limit  your  contribu- 
tions to  paragraphs  of  two  hundred  words  or  less,  and 
send  to  Ideas  Editor,  The  Improvement  Era,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah.  Don't  forget  to  sign 
your  name  and  mention  the  ward  or  branch  in  which  you 
live. 


Twenty-three  months  in  a  German  prison  camp  is  a  long 
time,  but  one  of  its  brighter  aspects,  as  1st  Lt.  Eldon  M. 
Tolman  discovered,  was  the  amount  of  back  pay  that  had 
meanwhile  accumulated.  Home  in  Lovell,  Wyoming,  Lt.  Tol- 
man brought  his  tithing  record  up  to  date.  He  is  shown  here 
receiving   his   receipt  for  eight   hundred  dollars   from   Bishop 


BISHOP 
FRANK  H. 

BROWN 

AND 
FIRST  LT. 
ELDON  M. 
TOLMAN 


Frank  H.  Brown  of  Lovell  Ward,  Big  Horn  Stake.  Shot  down 
over  Hamburg  in  July  1943,  Lt.  Tolman  was  able  to  meet  in 
regular  study  classes  with  sixteen  other  Latter-day  Saint  flyers 
throughout  his  internment.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Effie  Tolman,  a 
widow,  had  two  other  sons  in  the  service,  Charles  F.  and  Robert 
S.  Tolman.  Eldon  is  supervisor  of  a  deacons'  quorum. 
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Excerpt  of  a  Letter  from  a  Non-Church  Member 
in  Nice,  France 

There  is  one  thing  I  shall  always  be  pleased  to  receive,  it 
is  your  Improvement  Era.  I  really  read  it  with  a  great 
interest.  I  like  it  very  much.  It  speaks  of  all  sorts  of  things 
not  only  religious  but  informative,  too.  I  never  forget  to  read 
the  first  page  "Exploring  the  Universe,"  then  poetry,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  cover,  even  the  Cook's  Corner  (I'm  hoping  to 


be  able  to  cook  in  a  few  months  some  of  your  good  directions) 
the  sayings  many  of  them  we  know,  but  it  is  always  good  to 
read  them  again,  and  the  advises  we  need  so  much.  I  read 
all  the  articles  of  your  great  churchmen  also.  I  say,  it  is 
interesting. 

In  The  Improvement  Era  of  November  1945  I  especially 
liked  and  retained  the  lesson  of  the  "wise  owl."  "A  wise  old 
owl  lived  in  an  oak,  the  more  he  saw  the  less  he  spoke,  the 
less  he  spoke,  the  more  he  heard,  why  can't  we  all  be  like  that 
bird."  It  is  very  good.  And  "knowledge"  at  the  beginning: 
"At  twenty  I  knew  and  I  knew  I  knew,  while  at  thirty  I 
wasn't  sure,  etc.  .  .  ."  The  page  "Homing"  is  instructive  too. 
I  like  your  magazine  from  the  beginning  till  the  end.  Then, 
too,  "prose  rhyme"  made  the  delight  of  Lulu  and  Yvonne;  both 
learned  it  by  heart  at  once.  As  our  English  needs  to  improve, 
is  a  good  way  to  learn  it. 

Marthe  Percherancier 
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Now  Pointless 

"I  hear  your  boarder  and  you  had  an  argument,  and  he  left 
your  house— I  thought  you  liked  to  have  him  around." 
"I  said  that  he  had  his  points." 
"Well—" 
"Rationing  is  over." 

Judgment  Deferred 

"Was  your  uncle  vigorous  and  sane  to  the  last?" 

"I  don't  know — the  will  won't  be  read  till  tomorrow." 

There  Came  A  Day 

"Poor  man!    He  was  ruined  by  untold  wealth." 

"Untold  wealth?" 

"Yes,  he  didn't  tell  about  it  on  his  income  tax  return." 

Symphony 

"How  do  you  get  domestic  harmony  in  your  home?" 
"By  playing  second  fiddle." 

Appropriate  Send  Off 

"When  I  ask  for  those  who  wish  to  contribute  five  dollars 
to  this  charity,  to  stand  up,  I  wish  you'd  have  the  band  play  a 
little  appropriate  music." 

"What  do  you  mean  appropriate  music?" 

"  'The  Star  Spangled  Banner.'  " 

Reason 

"A!  sure  acts  hard-boiled  lately." 

"Well,  he  ought  to  be — that  boss  of  his  has  kept  him  in  hot 
water  for  two  months." 

Strictly  As  Represented 

"I  demand  a  refund  on  this  suit  of  clothes.  I've  only  worn 
it  a  month  and  already  it  looks  rusty." 

"Well,  didn't  we  guarantee  that  it  would  wear  like  iron?" 

Simple  Deductions 

"See  here,  sir!"  growled  the  income  tax  checker,  "your  blank 
says  that  you're  supporting  two  wives.    That's  bigamy." 
"Oh,  no.  My  son  just  got  married." 

Wrong  Direction 

"I  hear  you  are  speculating  in  wheat." 

"I  was,  but  never  again!  The  market  went  against  my  grain!" 
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tool  Crib  at  Robison  Machinery  Co. 


This  is  a  partial  view  of  the  special  tool  crib 
in  the  service  shop  of  Robison  Machinery  Co. 
Here  there  has  been  accumulated  the  many 
special  tools  that  permit  work  on  "Cater* 
pillar"  machines  to  be  done  with  the  greatest 
precision  and  in  the  least  time.  Here,  too, 
are  precision  gauges  of  many  types  that 
insure  precision  parts  being  accurately  and 
correctly  installed  in  "Caterpillar"  machines. 

A  tool  room  attendant  keeps  all  tools  and 
gauges  in  top  working  condition  at  all  times. 


Many  of  the  tools  and  fixtures  that  save 
time  in  rebuilding  "Caterpillar"  machines 
have  been  designed  by  the  mechanics  in  the 
shop.  No  effort  has  been  spared  to  insure 
"Caterpillar"  owners  of  the  best  possible 
workmanship  at  the  lowest  cost.  Our  shop 
motto:  "Almost  right— -is  wrong." 

Yes,  your  investment  in  equipment  is  pro* 
tected  when  you  buy  from  Robison  Machin- 
ery Co.  We  provide  service  for  everything 
we  sell! 


ROBISO 
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Earth  and  sky  are  vibrant  with  promise. 
But  in  many  places  there  will  come 
drouth,  cold  wind,  flood  or  fire — to 
prevent  fulfillment. 

And  into  many  lives  will  come  misfor- 
tune and  sorrow  .  .  .  blighting  the 
hopes  of  earlier  years.  Now — while 
you  have  the  opportunity — guard 
against  the  tragedy  of  want  by  carry- 
ing adequate  life  insurance. 
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